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Memoir of the late Rev. Robert 
Simpson, D. D. Resident and 
Theological Tutor at Hoxton 
Academy. 

(Continued from page 7.) 
Havine arrived at that stage 
of Dr. Simpson’s life when he 
relinquished his worldly avoca- 
tions, and entered the academy at 
Heckmondwike, as a candidate 
for the christian ministry, we 
have now to follow him in a new 
direction, and to view him as one 
who had renounced secular pur- 
suits, and consecrated his time, 
his talents, and his energies to 
the Lord ; and it will appear, that 
he carried into his new engage- 
ments, all his characteristic ener- 
gy, and determination to excel; 
which, instead of abating, were 
considerably augmented by a 
consideration of the importance 
of the work, and by the sacred 
delight he enjoyed in it. In the 
academy, he found in his reve- 
red tutor a father and a friend, 
who knew how to apreseinte his 
talents, who noticed his indefa- 
tigable application, and gave 
him the kindest encouragement ; 
showing him peculiar marks of 
esteem, treating him more like a 
son than an ordinary member of 
the academic family. He was 
also much respected and beloved 
by his fellow students. The fol- 
lowing remarks from the pen of 
one of his companions in stady, 
will farnish the best illustration of 
his character at this period of his 
life. «‘ When at Heckmondwike, 
I and he were upon terms of the 
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greatest intimacy; and I always 
found in him a sincere, faithfal, 
and cheerful friend; and very 
much regretted his leaving the 
seminary. Iam fully persuaded 
that his profession of religion was 
founded on the best principles ; 
and his general temper sod de- 
portment proclaimed his heart 
to be right in the sight of God. 
His conversation on divine sub- 
jects was ever sensible, serious, 
and truly interesting; his prayers 
were always fervent, spiritual, 
solid, and offered in language 
chaste and impressive ; his studies 
were pursued with no common 
degree of diligence; he lost no 
time ; he was occupied from an 
early hour in the morning to the 
time of retiring to repose. The 
matter of his studies was chiefly 
divinity and the languages; in 
which he made considerable pro- 
gress. As a preacher he was 
lively and energetic; his dis- 
courses were always full of good 
matter, and well connected. In 
preparing his sermons he thought 
closely, wrote copiously, and af- 
terwards committed what he had 
written to memory, and enjoyed 
much liberty in the pulpit. I 
have known him when he has 
been in a happy frame on the 
Lord’s day, to return home all 
alive, rejoicing in the love of God, 
much disposed to spiritual con- 
versation, in the most animated 
strains; and the holy fire has 
continued burning for several 
days. I will mention a circum- 
stance with regard to his method 
of sulying. which was frequent, 





though singular. At times, when 
he had any knotty point under 
consideration, he would go to his 
chamber, and throw himself upon 
his bed, and continue rolling over 
and over until he had, in some 
measure, surmounted the difficul- 
ty. He was often thus engaged for 
two hours. Mr. Scott, his tutor, 
entertained a very high opinion 
of him; and all the students sin- 
cerely respected him.” While 
prosecuting his studies, he was 
frequently called to supply neigh- 
bouring congregations. He made 
his first sppearance as a preacher 
at Holmfirth. “ His occasional 
services, while a student, pro- 
duced a deep impression, and held 
out a promise of future eminence. 
A sermon preached at Rother- 
ham, more than forty years ago, 
is well remembered by some ae 
sons now in thevicinity of London, 
who happened to hear it, and still 
bear witness to the amazing effect 

roduced on the audience, while 
Re descanted, in his own striking 
manner, on ‘ the groans of nature, 
the groans of reason, and the 
groans of grace;’ from Romans 
viii. 22.”* 

When he had completed his 
course of study, and, by diligent 
application, had improved his 
mind, and laid in consider- 
able stores of useful know- 
ledge, Mr. Scott, anxious to pro- 


cure for him some respectable, 


station, recommended him to a 
vacant congregation at Beverley, 
in Yorkshire. Here he preached 
three months. At the expiration 
of this period, he was earnestly 
requested to make a longer stay ; 
this, however, he declined, and de- 
termined on visiting Haslingden, 
in Lancashire, where a congrega- 
tion had been recently formed. 
Sometime previous to this, he 
had, with the knowledge and ap- 
probation of his tutor, whose ad- 
vice he sought in so important a 





* Clayton’s Funeral Sermon, p. 22. 
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step, paid his addresses to Miss 
Sarah Lee, whose sister being, by 
marriage, the niece of Mr. Scott, 
had the superintendance of the 
domestic concerns of the Institu- 
tion. On his return from Bever- 
ley, he was married on the 16th 
of August, 1780; and in the per- 
son of his choice he found a true 
help-mate, one well qualified for 
the responsible and difficult sta- 
tion which she was afterwards 
called to occupy. 

At Haslingden, he staid only 
ten months. His ministry was 
rendered useful, but the situation 
was not in all respects such as he 
wished, and he determined on 
leaving. While at this place, he 
laboured diligently in the sur- 
rounding villages, not sparing 
himself, but aiming continually at 
doing good. He was at this 
period much disposed to spiritual 
conversation, and would often 
employ the greater part of the 
night in christian intercourse. 
His preaching was peculiarly ac- 
ceptable at the village of Craw- 
sheybooth, where there was a con- 
gregation of baptists, many of 
whom were lively and zealous 
christians. They were very urgent 
with the Doctor to settle with 
them, and he felt strongly inclined 
to comply with their wishes, but 
was dissuaded fromit by Mr.Scott; 
and by his advice he aceepted an 
invitation to Elswick near Poul- 
ton, inthe same county. Here he 
found a long-established and small 
interest, where, during the winter 
season, he had an opportunity of 
preaching only once on the Lord’s 
day, on account of the insulated 
situation of the place of worship. 
He soon discovered that theré was 
butlittle prospect of any consider- 
able inerease, and having preach- 
ed with great zeal and animation 
in Elswick and the adjacent vil- 
lages, about a twelve-month, not 
without proofs of success, he left 
this part much to.the regret of the 
congregation. Declining a pres- 
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sing invitation to Kendal, in 
Westmorland, he removed to 


Bolton-le-Moor, in Lancashire. 
It may not be improper to record 
here an interesting anecdote, as 
a proof of the strong attachment 
of a Mr. 
and adi 
Doctor’s 


. one of his hearers 
sat Elswick. On the 


thither; a Step which proved 
highly advantageous to him, even 
in a temporal point of view. The 
only son of this gentleman, the 
Doctor had the happiness of edu- 
cating for the ministry, and wit- 
nessing in him a respectable, 
zealous, and successful advocate 
of gospel truth. 

On coming to Bolton, the 
uaa scence of his ministerial 
abours, he found the congregation 
in a very low state, not amount- 
ing to one hundred hearers; but 
an increase was soon visible. 
After preaching some sabbaths, 
he was invited to take the pastoral 
charge. With this invitation he 
complied, and was ordained, 
October 2, 1782; on which occa- 
sion, the Rev. Joseph Cockin, 
then of Kipping, asked the ques- 
tions, received the confession of 
faith, and addressed the people 
from Col. iv. 12. The Rev. James 
M‘Quhez, of Blackburn, delivered 


_ the charge from 2 Tim. ii. 16. 


“Study to show thyself,” &c. 
The ordination service was pub- 


‘lished, and from a copy lying 


before the writer of this memoir, 
the following extracts are made. 
In reply to the question relative 
to modes and forms of worship, 
he said: “‘ I esteem the mode of 
worship, and of administering 
gospel ordinances, commonly 
adopted by dissenters, to be 
more agreeable to the simplicity 
of the gospel, and the purity of 
its doctrines; more conformable 
to the practice of the apostolic 
age; and more conducive to 
general and particular edification, 
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than what is adopted by any 
other body of professors.” 

The following extract from the 
charge delivered to him, is here 
inserted, not only on account of 
its intrinsic excellence, but as 
exhibiting a very lively portrait 
of the character of him to whom 
it was addressed. 

_ “In informing the mind, and 
explaining the sublime doctrines 
of christianity, be plain and per- 
spicuous; let your ideas be 
brought down to the level of the 
lowest capacity, as far as the 
nature of the subject will admit; 
for the gospel is to be preached to 
the poor and illiterate, as well as 
to the rich and learned. And in 
the case of reasoning upon any 
particular subject, let your argu- 
ments be strong and convincing, 
that the force of them may be 
easily felt. But as you are to 
address the passions, and con- 
sciences of men, it is above all 
things necessary to maintain a 
spirit and pathos, especially in 
the latter part’ of your sermons; 
for unless the affections are in- 
terested in the cause of réligion, 
we can expect nothing solid, 
vigorous, or persevering. Be 
therefore deeply affected with the 
important realities of an eternal 
world; let your soul dwell upon 
the tremendous sanction of a 
violated law, and the terrors of 
its righteous Lord; survey the 
glories of the new Jerusalem, 
and the unutterable felicity aris- 
ing from the beatific vision ; see 
the infinite value of immortal 
souls, displayed in the blood and 
compassion of a dying Saviour, 
and having felt the force and con- 
sequence of these affecting sub- 
jects, expatiate upon them with 
all the powers of oratory ; let the 
sacred fire in your own breast 
animate every discourse, and en- 
able you to fix the attention of 
your people, triumph over their 
affections, and, through the bles- 
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6s 
sing of heaven, transmit the same 
warmth into their hearts, that 
they may learn to realize and con- 
verse with eternal things.” 

Adopting this wise and im- 

ortant advice, he prosecuted 
with great diligence and zeal the 
various duties of his ministry. 
By constant oe he aimed 
at enriching his mind, and aug- 
menting his intellectual stores, 
frequently devoting whole nights 
to study. He was particularly 
delighted with the visits of his 
brethren in the ministry, and 
on such occasions the greater 
part of the night was sure to be 
spent in discoursing on experi- 
mental and doctrinal subjects. 
He preached with great fervour 
both in bis own pulpit, and in 
several surrounding towns and 
villages; and the God whom he 
served was pleased to crown his 
labours with much success. He 
had the satisfaction of witnessing 
a gradual increase of hearers, and 
of knowing that many were 
savingly impressed with divine 
truth. Several who heard him 
at this period of his ministry, 
retain, at the present moment, a 
distinct recollection of some re- 
markably happy seasons, when 
he enjoyed great liberty in the 
pulpit, and when his ardent soul, 
in endeavouring to grasp the 
mighty theme of redeeming love, 
seemed on the point of breaking 
forth from its prison of clay, 
while his admiring and astonished 
hearers really expected he would 
expire under the intensity of the 
feeling. 

The character given of him by 
a very judicious and pious friend, 
who, for three years, formed a 
part of his family at Bolton, and 
enjoyed much of his private friend- 
ship and conversation, is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ As soon as I became 
acquainted with him, I was led 
to consider him as a man of ge- 
nuine piety, and as a faitl:ful mi- 
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nister of Christ. I admired his 
ony awe simplicity of manners, 

is modesty, his humility, his 
ardent love of evangelical truth, 
his honesty to bis sentiments, to 
his conscience, and to his God. 
To me he appeared to possess a 
solid judgment, a considerable 
acuteness of discernment, and 
clear views of the doctrines of 
grace, of which I have frequently 
heard him give striking and at- 
tractive exhibitions.” 

In the year 1786, he was re- 
quested by his people to visit the 
metropolis, with a view to solicit 
contributions from the religious 
public, in order to liquidate a 
debt, which had been incurred by 
enlarging the place of worship. 
He accordingly made his first 
appearance in London, in the 
month of July. He came a per- 
fect stranger, but by means of his 
preaching soon attracted consi- 
derable attention: his popularity 
operated favourably in reference 
to the object of his mission; and 
through the pulpit, he found his 
way to the parlour, and to the 
purse. He was much indebted, 
on his first visit to London, to 
the kindness of the Rev. T. Wills, 
of Silver-street. After staying 
about three months, he returned 
to Bolton with the fruits of his 
exertions. While in town, he had 
been called to preach at Crispin- 
street, and the church being in 
want of a minister, and highly ap- 
preciating the talents ofthe Doctor, 
came to the resolution of giving 
him an invitation to supply them 
for three sabbaths, with a view to 
a settlement among them. With 
this resolution they acquainted 
the church at Bolton, ing 
various reasons to induce them 
to resign their minister ;—such 
as, the necessity of having men 
eminent for gifts and zeal, in the 
metropolis ;—the inability of the 
people at Bolton to make a suffli- 
cient provision for the growing 
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family of their minister, &c. &c. 
When their wishes were made 
known to the Doctor, he left the 
decision of the case entirely to 
the church at Bolton, who re- 
fused to relinquish him, and ma- 
nifested their attachment, by an 
immediate effort to augment his 
temporal comfort. He complied 
with the invitation to preach three 
sabbaths at Crispin-street, which 
caused a second visit to London 
in November, 1786. 

Though he had many friends 
at Bolton, he had also some ene- 
mies who watched for his halting, 
and took occasion from the cor- 
respondence which had passed 
between the church in Crispin- 
street, and the church at Bolton, 
to insinuate things prejudicial to 
his character ; affirming that the 
church in Crispin-street was a 
nonentity ;—that it was all a 
scheme on the Doctor’s part to 
augment his salary: thus impu- 
ting to him a crime of which he 
was utterly incapable. These 
calumnies, however, were trium- 
phantly refuted, and their mis- 
chievous intentions frustrated, by 
a spirited letter from the deacons 
at Crispin-street, accompanied 
with a postscript, by the Rev. J. 
Brooksbank, fully exonerating the 
Doctor from the elleged charge. 

After some time, he paid a 
third visit to the metropolis, in 
compliance with an invitation to 
supply a congregation at Enfield. 
He now became well known to 


‘ various persons in London, both 


ministers and laymen, with whom 
he afterwards remained in habits 
of friendship. 

A short time before he left 
Bolton, a Socinian minister had 
published a pamphlet, entitled, 
**An Address to the Members 
of the Establishment in the Town 
and Neighbourhood of Bolton,” 
signed, ‘* a Dissenter ;” in which, 
sentiments were advanced, both 
political and religious, in the 


Doctor’s view, highly objection- 
able. He, therefore, employed 
his pen in publishing ‘‘ Animad- 
versions” on the pamphlet; and 
though, from its nature, it is a 
desultory performance, yet, in 
many parts, it displays mach 
keenness of satire, and logical 
skill in the detection and expo- 
sure of sophistry and presump- 
tion. 

The time was now at hand 
when Providence was about to 
give aclear indication, that it was 
his duty to separate from his 
beloved flock, and to enter on a 
more extensive sphere of useful- 
ness. His visits to London had 
brought him into notice, and his 
eminent talents, which before this 
had been buried in comparative 
obscurity, now became conspicu- 
ous; and this burning light was 
no longer to be confined to a 
small part of the church, but was 
to be placed on an eminence, in 
order that it might’ shine to a 
greater extent. 

It happened at this time that 
the Evangelical Academy, as it 
was then called, was destitute of 
a tutor, in consequence of the 
resignation of Dr. Addington ; 
and, by the recommendation of 
several individuals, the attention 
of the Committee was directed to 
Dr. Simpson. A pressing invita- 
tion was sent him to accept the 
office. For some time he shrunk 
back from the weighty task, al- 
leging want of sufficient talents, 
habits of tuition, &c. The cor- 
respondence, however, strength- 
ened the conviction, that he was 
a suitable person ; and, on further 
solicitation, with the consent and 
acquiescence of the church at 
Bolton, to whom he referred the 
decision, he yielded to what evi- 
dently appeared, both to him and 
his people, to be.the leadings of 
divine providence. 

Having settled his affairs at 
Bolton, and taken an affectionate 
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leave of his beloved flock, in a 
farewell discourse from Philip. i. 
27. “Only let your conversation,” 
&c. which was delivered to a 
crowded auditory, and gave occa- 
sion to great and mutual emotion, 
—himself as well as the people 
being melted into tears,—he left 
this scene of his labours, after a 
residence of nine years; and in 
the month of March, 1791, came 
with his family to London. 

The following extract from a 
letter written by him soon after 
his arrival, to one of the deacons 
of the church at Bolton, will 
show the state of his mind toward 
his late charge. 


** My dear Friend; - 

“We arrived safe in London 
on the Thursday night after we 
left Bolton ; but have been in such 
hurry and confusion, in getting 
into the house, that I have had 
no time to write to friends ’till 
now. At present I can say no- 
thing how things will be. We 
only got the students yesterday, 
rg shall begin to teach on Mon- 
day. 

«Mrs. Simpson and the chil- 
dren stood the journey better 
than could have been expected. 
I am much concerned for the 
welfare of the people at Bolton. 
Let me hear as soon as possible 
how you go on.—Give my best 
respects to your brethren in office, 
to J. R. and family—to O. O.— 
the people at H. L. and L. L.— 
to B. I.—Mrs. E.—Mr. and Mrs. 
G.—Good Thomas E. and family. 
But as I cannot name them all, 
give my love to all the dear peo- 
ple at Bolton, who were lately 
my charge, and I hope many of 
them the special property of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Oh, that it 
may be the case with all of them. 
Tell them I love them, and shall 
daily pray for them; and I hope 
they will not forget me, nor mine. 

** May the eternal God be your 
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refuge, and underneath the ever- 
lasting arms to bear you up, and 
carry you cleanly through the 
world, is the prayer of, 
“« My dear-Friend, 
‘** Your’s in the best bonds, 


“ RosBertT SIMPSON.” 
Hoxton Academy, 
March 26, 1791. 


We have now to view Dr. 
Simpson at the head of an In- 
stitution, which, though at that 
time small, and by many despised, 
was destined eminently to increase 
in respectability and usefulness ; 
and for this increase it was chiefly 
to be indebted, under God, to the 
fervent prayers, and laborious 
exertions, of Dr. Simpson. 

Here it may not be improper 
to present a brief account of the 
rise and progress of the institu- 
tion, over which he was called 
to preside. The EVANGELICAL, 
now better known by the name, 
Hoxton ACADEMY, commen- 
ced in the year 1778. The 
intention of its projectors was 
simply to furnish some assistance 
to pious men in London, married 
or single, to whom suitable lec- 
tures were to be given on three 
days in the week, viz. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, by the 
Rev. 8. Brewer, of Stepney, and 
the Rev. J. Barber, then of 
Founder's Hall. No provision 
was made for board and lodging. 
On this plan the Academy con- 
tinued four years; and twelve 
students were educated for the 
ministry. In the year 1782, a 
material alteration took place. 
The plan hitherto pursued being 
found inefficient, for providing a 
regular-and adequate succession 
of men, sufficiently qualified to 
go forth into the vineyard of the 
Lord, it was resolved, at a meeting 
of the managers in October, that 
year, that single men only should 
be eligible ;—that, in future, the 
students should reside with the 
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tutor ;—and that they should re- 
ceive a more liberal education. 
In pursuance of this plan, the 
Jate Dr. Addington was invited 
to become the sole tutor; a suita- 
ble residence was obtained at 
Mile End Grove, called the Grove 
House; where, during eight years, 
young men, from various parts of 
the kingdom, were educated for 
the ministry, and a more regular 
and systematic course of instruc- 
tion was pursued. During the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Addington, twenty- 
four students were admitted. 

In consequence of advancing 
age, and growing infirmities, Dr. 
Addington resigned his office in 
the year 1790, and in their inqui- 
ries for a suitable successor, the 
attention of the managers was 
directed to Dr. Simpson; who, 
as already stated, after much hesi- 
tation and counsel yielded to the 
pressing solicitations of the com- 
mittee. 

On the resignation of Dr. Ad- 
dington, the managers, wishing to 
remove the academy to a more 
eligible situation, procured some 
commodious premises at Hoxton; 
which, though in want of consi- 
derable repairs, were, upon the 
whole, well adapted for the pur- 
pose; having been before em- 
ployed as a dissenting academy, 
which had been dissolved about 
six or seven years. 

On the arrival of Dr. Simpson 
in London, he took possession of 
the new premises, and on the 
25th of March, 1791, four stu- 
dents, viz. Messrs. Kidd, Fleming, 
Cracknell, and Torr, being all that 
Temained at Mile End, were 
transferred from thence to Hox- 
ton; and with them he com- 
menced his professional engage- 
ments. To the discharge of the 
duties now devolving on him, he 
applied all the energies of his 
mind. A total change of scene 
and of employment, connected 
‘with the low state of affairs at 
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Hoxton, and the uncertainty of 
success, produced a temporary 
depression of spirit: but from 
this he soon recovered; and when 
he began to feel himself at home, 
and became fully occupied in the 
discharge of his new duties, he 
proceeded with all his wonted 
ardour of soul, impressing his 
own character on all around him: 
and if, in some respects, he might 
not appear to advantage to his 
first pupils, on a comparison with 
Dr. Addington, yet his devotional 
fervour, which was always a lead- 
ing feature, made a deep impres- 
sion on their minds. ‘“ I recol- 
lect,” says one of them, “ we 
were charmed with his devotional 
exercises at the family altar. The 
petitions which he presented, 
were copious, various, and ap- 
propriate; and his evident sin- 
eerity and fervour could not fail 
to interest and impress the wor- 
shipping family; in a word, he 
seemed to create a heavenly 
atmosphere, the inhaling of which 
promoted spiritual life and ener- 


During the first six years, the 
whole weight of the charge rested 
on himself, with the exception of 
a few months at the commence- 
ment, when he was assisted by 
his friend, Mr. Adam Hope, a 
gentleman of considerable attain- 
ments inclassical knowledge, who 
accompanied him from Bolton, 
with a view to afford him some 
temporary aid ; but on his retarn 
to the north, the Doctor was left 
alone, and he laboured with un- 
remitting assiduity, the fruits of 
which were soon perceptible in 
the increasing number of applica- 
tions for admission, and the 
growing popularity of the institu- 
tion. Itis worthy of observation, 
that the first student admitted 
under the presidency of Dr. 
Simpson, (the Rev. A. Bromiley, 
of Needham-Market, Suffolk,) 
was the fruit of his ministry at 








72 
Bolton. He had been there led, 
under the enlightened and pow- 
erful preaching of Dr. Simpson, 
to renounce the cold and life- 
less system of Socinus, and to 
embrace “the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” Mr. Bromiley became a 
member of the church at Bol- 
ton, from thence he went to 
Hoxton, and was educated for 
the ministry ; and after a lapse of 
twenty years, the Doctor had the 
happiness of receiving under his 
care his son, Mr. Arthur Bromi- 
ley, and of introducing him also 
into the ministry. 

Beside. the daily routine of 
labour in the academy, the 
Doctor, at his first coming to 
town, in the prime and vigour of 
his days, was abundant in labours 
beyond the precincts of the in- 
stitution. He preached much in 
the various pulpits in London; 
often supplying at the Adelphi, 
Lock’sFields Walworth, and other 


places. After some time, by the 


advice of his friends, he took a 


small chapel in Hoxton town, 


(now in the occupation of the 
Wesleyans,) where he statedly 
laboured for three years; and on 
relinquishing it, he obtained leave 
to convert some out-buildings on 
the premises belonging to the 
academy, into a neat place of 
worship, and undertook to solicit 
contributions from the religious 
a. to defray the expense. 

is place was opened October 
21, 1796, by the Rev. William 
Jay, of Bath, and here Dr. Simp- 
son continued to preach for some 
time with much acceptance, until 
he received an invitation from the 
church in Artillery-street, a rem- 
nant of that churchwhich formerly 
worshipped in Crispin-street, and 
had some years before wished to 
obtain him as their pastor. After 
consulting with some of his friends 
he accepted the invitation; think- 
ing, perhaps, it might tend to 
promote the welfare of the insti- 
tution. Having laboured among 
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this people about two years, and 
not meeting with satisfactory en- 
couragement, he relinquished his 
charge in the year 1801, and 
never afterwards sustained the 
pastoral office. He wasfrequently 
urged to become the pastor of the 
chapel at Hoxton; but this, for 
certain reasons, he respectfully 
declined. 

In addition to his labours as a 
tutor, and as a preacher, he also 
took an active part in promoting 
schemes of public and general 
utility. He was among the first 
who planned that popular and 
useful miscellany, the Evangelical 
Magazine. Some of the earliest 
meetings of its projéctors were 
held at the academy; and he 
enriched the pages of some of its 
first numbers, by the contribution 
of several judicious and valuable 
essays. 

In the important transactions 
relative to the establishment: of 
the London Missionary Society, 
he took a lively and an active 
part; attending the committees, 
and assisting by his judicious ad- 
vice; but at length, not cordially 
approving some of the measures 
pursued, he declined taking any 
active part; and, retiring from 
the more public and popular 
scenes of action, concentrated all 
his energies into one point. The 
academy enjoyed the advantages 
of his undivided and assiduous 
labours. But while he withdrew 
from the more public walks of 
life, he continued to feel a lively 
interest in the welfare of those 
societies, to the formation of 
which he had lent the aid of his 
counsels and exertions, and sin- 
cerely rejoiced in all the real 
good which was effected by them. 

We must not pass over the his- 
tory of the early part of Dr. 
Simpson’s academic career, with- 
out noticing the severe loss, which 
himself and the institution sus- 
tained, in the year 1794, by the 
death of his friend, Thomas Wil- 
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son, Esq. of Highbury, Treasurer 
to the Hoxton Institution, and 
one of the first projectors of the 
Evangelical Academy; to whose 
care, liberality, and zeal, it was 
much indebted. This loss, how- 
ever, was repaired by the suc- 
cession of his son, the present 
worthy and active treasurer, who 
must be ranked among the most 
zealous and munificent patrons of 
Hoxton Academy. 

In the year 1797, the Doctor’s 
health was materially affected by 
incessant application to the duties 
of his office; and this circum- 
stance, together with the growing 
reputation of the academy, the 
number of students being now 
fifteen, dictated the propriety of 
choosing an assistant; and the 
Rev. G. Collison, now tutor of 


_another academy at Hackney, 


who was then just finishing his 
studies, was recommended by 
him to the committee, and was 
chosen as his colleague. In the 
summer vacation of this year, the 
Doctor visited his native land, 
in company with his eldest son; 
partly with a view to recruit his 
exhausted powers, and partly 
with a desire to see his friends, 
and review the scenes of his early 
days. His appearance among 
them in a character so different 
from that he once sustained, ex- 
cited no small degree of surprise 
in those who had known him in 
his younger days, but had not 
been apprized of the important 
changes through which he had 

assed. On his return from Scot- 

d, he resumed his labours in 
the academy, (which, about this 
time, changed its name from the 
Evangelical, to the Hoxton Aca- 
demy,) and he had the happiness 
of witnessing its growing repu- 
tation. 

In the year 1800, the average 
number of the students was in- 
creased to twenty-seven, and it 
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became necessary to enlarge the 
premises. In 1801, Mr. Collison 
resigned his office as assistant 
tutor, and the Rev. J. Atkinson, 
of Ulverston, in Lancashire, was 
invited to succeed him. Jn 1804, 
a measure was proposed which 
found in the Doctor a warm sup- 
porter. It was recommended by 
Dr. Cracknell, of Weymouth, to 
make application toDr. Williams’s 
Trust,* with a view to obtain ex- 
hibitions for some of the students 
to the University of Glasgow. 
These exhibitions were kindly 
granted by the trustees, and 
several of the Doctor’s pupils 
immediately availed themselves 
of the privilege. In 1808, the 
Rev. J. Atkinson having accepted 
the presidency of the new gram- 
mar-school at Mill Hill, the Rev, 
J. Hooper, then at Glasgow, was 
invited to assist the Doctor ; and 
shortly after, in consequence of 
the increasing number of students, 
and the adoption of a still more 
enlarged system of education, a 
third tutor being deemed neces- 
sary, the Rev. H. F. Burder, who 
had also finished his studies at 
Glasgow, and had heen for some 
time engaged as classical tutor at 
Wymondley, was invited to Hox- 
ton; and with these colleagues, 
the Doctor spent the last nine 
years of his laborious and useful 
life, in the greatest harmony and 
affection. 

Having thus brought down the 
Doctor’s history to the close of 
his academic labours, it remains to 

resent a detailed account of his 
fast illness and death, and to give 
a summary view of his character, 
which must be reserved for ano- 
ther number. 
(To be continued.) 


* We should feel obliged to any of 
our correspondents who can furnish us 
with particulars of the origin, and sub- 
sequent history of this Trust, as it is one 
of great importance to dissenters. 
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No. XIV. 
ON THE ATTENTION DUE TO 
ETERNAL THINGS. 


While we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things 
which are notseen ; for the things 
which are seen, are temporal, 
but the things which are not 
seen, are eternal. 2 Cor. iv. 18. 


“Here we have no continuing 
city; but we seek one to come.” 
In such a state, difficulties and 
trials are naturally to be expect- 
ed. The first followers of Christ 
had the keenest reproaches to 
meet, and the heaviest tribula- 
tions to endure, yet their heroic 
fortitude, and exemplary patience, 
extorted the admiration even of 
their enemies. If it be asked, how 
they could stand unmoved amidst 
severe shocks of calamity, un- 
daunted by the fierce threaten- 
ings of the world? the words of 
the text, connected with the pre- 
ceding verses, supply an answer. 
They had enlarged views and 
cheering hopes. And the same 
faith will always produce the 
same effects. It is a potent anti- 
dote, whose efficacy has been 
often proved after every thing 
else has failed. It is faith which 
enables us to say ; “for these light 
afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, work out for us a far 
more exceeding and _ eternal 
weight of glory; while we look 
not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not 
seen,” &c. 

I. We shall show what those 
unseen and eternal things are, of 
which the Apostle here speaks. 

Whether man,by the exercise 
of reason alone, would have been 
been able to arrive at any idea of 
bliss or woe beyond the present 
life, it would be a useless waste 
of time to inquire; of one thing 
we are certain, that the wisest 
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heathen philosophers had but 
faint and confused notions of a 
future world. Their ideas on this 
interesting subject were but loose 
conjectures, a few scattered, 
glimmering rays amidst thick 
clouds of doubt and darkness. 
Jesus Christ hath brought life and 
immortality to light. His hand 
drew back the curtain, and rent 
asunder the mysterious veil which 
hid futurity. The scriptures re- 
veal two states beyond the grave. 
They set life and death, blessing 
and cursing, happiness and mi- 
sery before us. me we read of 
outer darkness, wrath to come, 
the worm that dieth not, and the 
fire thatis not quenched. These 
dreadful images describe the 
punishment of the finally im- 
penitent, and exhibit to us a state 
of misery, the bare idea of which, 
meeting the imagination, makes 
it recoil, and strikes a shivering 
chill through the whole frame. 
Do you think, that it gives us any 
pleasure to present to you the 
gloomy picture of everlasting de- 
oper. Oh, no: if, as one says, 
shutting your eyes to danger 
would enable you to avoid it, to 
shut them would be a duty; and 
we ought to lend our help to tie 
a blinding bandage over them. 
If refraining to declare the judg- 
ments of the Almighty, would 
stop their rapid and swift-winged 
descent, then should silence for 
ever seal our lips on such topics. 
But is not the wrath of God re- 
vealed from heaven against all 
unrighteousness and ungodliness? 
Knowing, therefore, the terrors 
of the Lord, welabour to persuade 
men; happy, if by filling their 
minds with salutary alarm, we can 
arouse them to flee to Jesus, the 
only refuge of safety. The scrip- 
tures set before us a state of pure, 
perfect, and never-ending happi- 
ness. Believers are begotten again 
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toalively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
Glorious inheritance! nothing can 
enter there to offend, defile, or 
endanger its inhabitants. In those 
blessed mansions, no strife or dis- 
cord, pain ér sickness, sorrow or 
temptation is known. In that 
eelestial paradise, no serpent 
lurks, no curse is suspended, no 
tempest beats. We are assured, 
indeed, that the pleasures of the 
righteous shall be without mixture, 
without measure, and without end. 
The river of the water of life is- 
sues from the throne, and can 
neither fail in its source, nor be 
embittered in its streams. This 
interesting theme touches and 
transports every faculty and every 
feeling of the soul. But, without 
enlarging upon it, we may remark, 
that theimmediate presence ofour 
God and Saviour crowns and 
completes the bliss of heaven. 

Il. We shall point out the 
regard due to eternal things. 

It has been justly observed, 
thatinsensibility, in those who are 
standing on the brink of eternity, 
would be thought incredible were 
it not so common. Most men live 
as if this life were never to have 
an end, and the next never to 
have a beginning. ' 

1. From their very nature, 
eternal things demand our serious 
regard. 

You walk on the very verge of 
another world. You have im- 
mortal souls that must be either 
saved or lost. The tide of time is 
rapidly bearing you along, and 
soon will hurry you into an un- 
changeable and everlasting state. 

These are weighty and impor- 
tant truths. Ought they not to 
penetrate the conscience, and 
deeply affect every heart? David 


- Hume could muster up his merri- 


ment, and play off his loose wit 
on a dying bed. Leave such in- 
decentlevity, suchegregious folly, 

profaneness, to avowed and 
hardened infidels. Were an eter- 





nal world only probable, it would 
require serious reflection. How 
much more when it is as certain 
as though you saw the smoke of 
the burning lake, and the bright 
throne of celestial glory with your 
mortal eyes, or heard the shrieks 
of the damned, and the songs of 
the blessed with your mortal ears? 
Turn aside, then, from the busy 
tumultuous. crowd. Take your 
Bible, and read it with fixed atten- 
tion, and earnest prayer. Be not, 
like many, afraid of being made 
miserable. If it be melancholy 
employment to think on eternal 
realities, to be thoughtless about 
them, is madness. Surely, it is 
worth while for each to ask him- 
self, how shall I be prepared to 
stand at the bar of God? AmI 
ready to quit these earthly shores 
for the golden coasts of a better 
country? Were the solemn sum- 
mons this day, or this hour to ar- 
rive, should I tremble or triumph 
at the sudden approach of death? 
Let such inquiries as these daily 
occupy your minds, and deeply 
affect your hearts. 

2. Eternal things from their 
very nature demand our habitual 
regard. 

It is not enough, that our 
thoughts should now and then 
eursorily glance on matters of 
such vast and incalculable impor- 
tance. A few superficial, transient 
ideas, which fix no roots in the 
mind, form no moral and holy 
habits in the life, are useless. 
When you have witnessed the 
solemnities of a funeral, or lost 
dear friends and relatives, or felt 
the attacks of disease confining 
you to your chamber, perhaps 
you have begun to fear death, 
and to wish an interest in religion. 
But the impression was not 
deep, and thereforewas soon worn 
away. It was but the passing 
shade of awe, almost instantly 
lost again, in the returning glare 
of worldly vanity. Nothing short 
of an habitual indifference to the 
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76 
things of this world, and a warm 
affection to the things adapted to 
satisfy the immortal soul, can 
answer to the language of the 
text. The ties which bind us to 
earth, should be gradually loosen- 
ed, before the last shock is felt to 
effect their entire dissolution. 

3. Eternal things, from their 
very nature, demand our supreme 
regard. 

What is the health of the body 
tothe welfare and salvation of 
the soul? What are the interests 
of this world, to the interests of 
the world to come? Pleasure 
wears a gay alluring aspect, and 
persuades you to sacrifice at her 
fair, but fatal shrine. Business 
puts on a sober air, and gravely 
pleads that his work must be done. 
But are not the claims of religion 
the strongest and best claims? 
** We look not,” says the apostle, 
‘at the things which are seen.” 
And why? Because they are as 
particles on a needle’s point, 
weighed against the lofty moun- 
tains; as drops of dew opposed to 
the unfathomed ocean. 

Perhaps it may be said, are we 
then to leave our lawful callings to 
attend to religion? Shall we re- 
duce our families to ruin? Or is 
it wrong to enjoy the blessings of 
providence, and the sweets of 
society and friendship? We reply, 
business is commendable, and 
friendship is refreshing; but the 
grand concerns of the soul must 
not be put aside for any inferior 
matters. Many things may* be 
decent and desirable, “‘ but one 
thing is needful.” 

ILf. We shall offer some con- 
siderations as motives to awaken 
and stimulate the mind in its at- 
tention to eternal things. 

1. Consider the shortness and 
uncertainty of your continuance 
here below, and the extreme dan- 
of inordinate attachment to the 
world. Life is a flower, ashadow, 
a span, a point. Time is not in 
your own hands. The riches of 
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whole provinces would not pur- 
chase a single hour. It is a trite, 
but not trifling exhortation, which 
the wise man gives; ‘‘ Boast not 
thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.” Do not some fall 
as suddenly as if struck by the 
forked flash of lightning? Is it 
not the highest degree of folly 
and presumption to defer your 
attention to the most important 
of all concerns, in expectation of 
a time of leisure, which may 
never be granted you? When 
you retire to rest, you know not 
but the sleep of the bed may ter- 
minate in the sleep of the grave. 
When yougo forth from home, you 
know not that you shall return, 
or that your next remove may not 
be to the house appointed for alf 
living. Make then the prayer of 
the psalmist your own; “So teach 
us tonumber our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
2. Consider the solemn and 
affecting events of providence, as 
so many valuable and impressive 
admonitions addressed to you. 
Is that Being who is clothed with 
glorious majesty, who holds the 
balances of justice, and decides 
the final states of men, so distant, 
that you can find no traces of his 
pope and godhead, no proofs of 
is presence? Far otherwise, you 
may every where see his out- 
stretched hand, every day hear 
his awful voice. What is provi- 
dence but a vast volume full of 
wonders, and mercies, and judg- 
ments. Every day turns over a 
fresh page, and presents some- 
thing worthy of your serious at- 
tention. Death is the messenger 
of God. He often comes without 
a warning, but never without a 
warrant. Look around, and learn 
useful lessons from instructive 
events. How many of your neigh- 
bours, acquaintance, and friends, 
do ‘you behold passing out of 
time into eternity! How often 
does disease shake vour own frail 
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tabernacle, as a premonition of 
its approaching fall. And do not 
a thousand voices cry in your 
ears, be ye also ready, for ye 
know neither the day nor the 
hour when the Son of Man 
cometh ? 

3. Consider the advantage you 
enjoy in possessing a clear reve- 
lation of the will of God, of the 
way of access to him, and accept- 
ance with him. 

To be taught the certainty of a 
future existence, without learning 
the mysterious. scheme of human 
redemption, were only to descry 
at a distance the horrid gulph of 
ruin before we plunged into it. 
But the volume of inspiration 
both shows us the world to come, 
and the way to be prepared 
for it. 

The doctrines of christianity 
throw a cheering lustre over the 
grand, august, and boundless 
scene, which opens to our view 
beyond the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. Would you 
realize eternal things ?—be con- 
versant with the holy scriptures ; 
seek an interest in Christ, and 
an evidence of your acceptance 
with God. Let it be your ear- 
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nest desire, your humble and in- 
cessant prayer, to have a share 
in the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 

4. Consider the encouragement 
which you have in the promise 
of the Holy Spirit to assist your 
infirmities. 

The christian knows by expe- 
rience the strong and dangerous 
attractions of earth. All his pas- 
sions and powers naturally gra- 
vitate to the perishing objects of 
time and sense. He laments 
the levity which dissipates his 
thoughts, counteracts his reso- 
lutions, and defeats his aims. 
Hence he adopts the prayer of 
the psalmist; ‘‘ My soul cleav- 
eth to the dust; quicken thou 
me, O Lord, according to thy 
word.” Yes, God has engaged 
to bestow his divine spirit, 
and his promise cannot fail. 
O seek then this inestimable 
blessing with unwearied impor- 
tunity. By the unction and 
agency of the Holy Spirit, your 
minds shall be illuminated to see 
the infinite excellence of eternal 
things, and all your affections 
shall be raised to a seraphic ar- 
dour in aspiring after them. 





———____ 
| meen 
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EXAMINATION OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL PHILOSOPHICAL ARGU- 
MENTS FOR THE IMMORTA- 
LITY OF THE sOUL. 

(Continued from page 33.) 


No. II. 
THE human soul has been con- 
sidered immortal by some of the 
ablest philosophers, because it is 
the spring or source of motion 
to the body, thereby evincing its 
distinct and independent exist- 
ence, in reference to the body; 
an existence, not to be endangered 
by those circumstances which des- 
troy the material frame, Accord- 
ing to the representation given 
by Cicero, of the opinion of Plato, 


that philosopher asserts, in the 
most unequivocal manner, the im- 
mortality of the soul, as demon- 
strated from its being the cause 
and first principle of all voluntary 
motion in man. ‘“ Quinetiam 
ceteris, que moventur, hic fons, hoc 
principium est movendi. Princi- 
pti autem nulla est origo. Nam 
é principio oriuntur omnia,—Cum 
pateat igitur, eternum id esse quod 
se ipsum moveat, quis est, qué 
hanc naturam animis esse tributam 
neget ?”* . 

I beg pardon of your English 
readers for this Latin extract,‘and 
especially for not offering them a 


* Tusc. Quest, lib. i. 
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translation. This I am deterred 
from attempting, because, in the 
first place, I have always felt 
myself incapable of comprehend- 
ing, not the meaning of the pas- 
sage, but the bearing of the argu- 
ment; and secondly, because I 
intend to subjoin the substance 
of it, in the language of one who 
thought it of vast importance, and 
who has done it as much justice 
as most who have employed it. 
** Whatever essence finds this 
freedom within itself whereby it 
is absolved from the rigid laws 
of matter, may know itself to be 
immaterial, (and hence the argu- 
ment is thought to conclude it 
immortal,) and having dominion 
over its own actions, will never 
desert itself; and because it finds 
itself non vi aliena, sed sua moveri, 
(not moved by the power of ano- 
ther, but by itself, )as Tully argues, 
it feels itselfable to preserve itself 
from the foreign force of matter, 
and can say, of all those assaults, 
which are at any time made 
against these sorry mud walls, 
which in this life inclose it, ed: 
wpos tut, as the stoic did, all this is 
nothing tome, who am yet free, 
awd can command within, when 
the feeble carcase is able no lon- 
ger to obey me; and when that is 
shattered and broken down, Jcan 
live any where else without it, 
for I was not that, but had onl 
a command over it while I dwelt 
in it.”* 

This argument has been dis- 
cussed at considerable length by 
Dr. Clarke in his letters to Dod- 
well, and particularly by Baxter, 
in his treatise on the soul, vol. 1. 
But as it seems to be wholly a part 
of the one already noticed, and in 
no way effective, except as it tends 
to prove the difference between 
the body and the soul, and con- 
sequently the immateriality of the 
latter, I shall not enter further 
upon the review of it, because I 


* See Select Discourses, by J. Smith, 
of Queen's College, Cambridge. 





conceive a sufficient estimate of 
its import, in the general inquiry, 
has already been given in the 
argument on the essence of the 
soul. I have merely noticed it 
here, in order to point out more 
fully its subordination to the first 
argument, and to free the general 
discussion from any appearance 
of neglecting an argument on 
which so much has been written 
and said. 

A third argument from the 
essence of the soul, which has 
also been much dwelt upon, but 
which may be referred to the 
first, must not pass altogether 
unnoticed, lest it should be 
thought, that the general sketch 
I profess to offer, is materially 
incomplete. 

The soul is essentially consci- 
ous ;—its consciousness is one and 
indivisible. This consciousness 
can result from no union of parts, 
and is liable to no destruction, 
because, fromits being essentially 
one, it admits of no separation of 
parts, and because it is thus sim- 
ple, the substance in which it is, 
must be free from all the known 
laws of matter; and, therefore, 
have none of its properties. Since 
then, it can be shown liable to no 
dissolution of parts, there can be 


no reason why we should believe ‘ 


the death of the body to precede 
a cessation of consciousness, any 
more than a cessation of consci- 
ousness must be concluded neces- 
sary in sleep. Now, it is said, 
we know that consciousness does 
continue in sleep. And from all 


we know, consciousness is not at ‘ 


all affected by what takes place 


on the body; hence, then, con- | 


sciousness, which may be viewed 
as the very essence of all mental 
activity, is indestructible by bo- 
dily causes, and, therefore, will 
survive the dissolution of the 
body. For a fuller illustration 
of this point, I must refer to 
Clarke against Dodwell, page 1, 
3, 73, and 74, &c.; Jackson on 
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Matterand Spirit; and Ramsay’s 
Principles of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, prop. 32; Bax- 
ter, vol. 1, page 227, &c. 

This argument, though exhaust- 
ed more than any other upon this 
subject, seems to me to add no- 
thing to the proof of the doctrine 
in question: because its sole 
bearing seems to be on immate- 
riality. We cannot infer immor- 
tality from consciousness, any 
more than we could infinity 
from a power of thinking, be- 
cause there is no necessary con- 
nexion between either. The con- 
trary involves no contradiction. 
We can as readily conceive of 
the termination of consciousness, 
as of thought being limited and 
finite. 

Hence, I conceive, the whole 
force of the reasoning, as far 
as it bears upon the subject 
in hand, has been already met; 
and areference to that part of my 
last paper, in which the connexion 
of immateriality with immorta- 
lity is considered, may prove 
satisfactory as to the ultimate 
bearing of this argument. 

As I have now briefly noticed 
all that class of arguments, deri- 
ved from the essence of the soul 
itself, it may be proper to intimate, 
that we shall proceed to review 
a different class of reasonings. 
Perhapsthey may not improperly 
be denominated the circumstantial 
proofs ; or your more learned rea- 
ders may be better pleased to 
review them under the more lo- 

ical description of the arguments 
posteriorz. 

Argument I.—That in all ages, 
and among nearly all nations, the 
belief of the doctrine has ani- 
formly prevailed, and that hence 
we have a very strong presump- 
tion in favour of itstruth. Itisa 
fact, too clear to be denied, and 

00 well known to need much 

tration, that in every nation 

ef the world, however remote 
and insulated, and in every age, 
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however distant, the doctrine, 
under some form, has been re- 
ceived, almost without exception, 
and without interruption.* 

It has not been the creed of 
the enlightened and philosophic 
alone;—the ignorant, the rude, 
the degraded, and most vicious 
part of mankind seem possessed 
of a natural propensity to believe 
it, and often, too, in circumstances 
when their wishes and prejudices 
would preponderate greatly to the 
reverse, and try to silence the 
voice of conscience. 

Cur tamen hos ta 
Evasisse putes, quos diri conscia facti 

Mens habet attonitos, et surdo verbere cedit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum? 
Pcena autem vehemens, ac multo sevior illis, 
Quas et Ceditius gravis invenit aut Rhada- 

manthus 

Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem.¢ 

“« But why should you suppose 
those wretches escape unpunished, 
whose very souls, conscious of 
dreadful crimes, are all astonish- 
ment, are lashed with strokes 
unheard, conscience, the exeeu- 
tioner, shaking her secret whip 
with terror over them. To carry, 
night and day within his breast, 
a witness of his guilt, is ven- 
geance more severe, more terrible 
than what the stern Czditius, or 
Rhadamanthus, judge of hell, 
could ever invent.” 

Hence it is concluded that the 
same sentiment has shown itself 
among every tribe of human be- 
ings, from the untaught savage, to 
the refined and philosophic Greek. 
The transmigration of the Pytha- 
goreans, the sensual dwellings of 
the Mahommedans, the Indian’s 
world beyond the sea, Pluto’s 
region of shades, and the sublime 
heaven and awful hell of the scrip- 
tures, are supposed all to hold 








* Perhaps the only thing that bears 
the appearance of an exception, is to be 
found in Robertson’s America; and if 
we admit the credibility of his account, 
we must infer that this tribe is an ano- 
maly in the history of savages. 

+ Juv. Sat. xiii. v. 191, &c, See also 
Pin, Olym, ii, ¥. 106, &c. 
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out the same doctrine under va- 
ried aspects. ; 

In farther confirmation of this, 
it may be worthy of remark that 
the funeral rights of all nations 
(so far as we are acquainted with 
them) seem built upon the gene- 
ral belief of the sentiment. The 
worship of the dead, also, which 
was one of the most ancient kinds 
of idolatry, adds considerably to 
the weight of these observations. 
All the pretensions to necroman- 
cy, witchcraft, &c. have had, 
apparently, the same foundation, 
and can be accounted for on no 
principle, but the general belief 
of future rewards and punish- 
ments, and the existence of the 
soul after its departure from the 
body.* 

Those who have considered this 
argument of importance, have 
done so evidently under the 
persuasion, that the belief of im- 
mortality is natural to man, or 
necessary to his constitution; 
and that, consequently, it is to be 
viewed as the voice of his Crea- 
tor, reminding him of that state, 
the belief of which furnishes the 
most powerful incitements to vir- 
tue, by pointing to the rewards 
that shall crown it. Xpr—rarra 
Woesy, Wee apeTNG nas Pporncews sy Tw 
Bru psracrerr. xarov yap To aIAor, nas 
n sams usyadn-t The observations 
I have already made as being the 
usual illustration of the argument 
now before us, are well confirmed 
by Cicero, as your classical rea- 
ders may seein Tusc. Quest. lib. i. 
cap. 12, 13. 

fi then the belief of immorta- 
lity has thus obtained, it is argued, 
it could not have originated in 
the human mind from any pecu- 
liar degree of cultivation ;---it is 
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not an idea we gain by means of 
our senses, and it must either be 
a truth inspired into man, at his 
creation, and handed down from 
generation to generation,* or 
necessarily resulting from the 
laws of his mental constitution. 

If we allow God to be the 
author of this universal notion, 
we allow, at the same time, its 
truth; for nothing is clearer 
than the proposition, that what- 
ever originates with him, must 
necessarily be good and true. 
There is no weight in the answer 
that has been given to this, that 
the good, of which the belief of 
the sentiment is productive in the 
present world, is a sufficient rea- 
son to justify the Supreme Being 
in having inspired it into man. 
Thisis supposing the Divine Being 
under the necessity of resorting 
to falsehood and deception, to ac- 
complish an object, which he could 
have been at no lossto attain by a 
thousand other means, none of 
which, like this, should have in- 
volved an impeachment of his 
justice. We cannot, therefore, 
doubt the immortality of man, if 
we allow our belief of it to have 
originated in the inspiration of 
that wisdom, from whose infinity 
all truth is derived. The reve- 
lation of a falsehood to any of his 
creatures, involves a contradiction 
in his character.+ 

The second branch of the argu- 
ment is illustrated by an appeal 
to all the ordinary sources of our 
ideas. Since all conceptions of 
the nature of our own existence, 
previous to that which involved 
immortality, must have been di- 
rectly the reverse of this one, it 
never could be expected to follow 
as a natural inference from the 





* This:anbject is more fully illustrated 
by Warburton, Divine Legation, vol. i. 
book 2.-Grove on a Future State; and 
Ar op ‘Tillotson’s Sermons, vol, 
iii, page 124, &c. 

t “ We must strive in this life to attain 
to virtue and wisdom ; for the reward 
is noble, and the hope is great,” Plato iu 
Pheed. 


*See Ency. Brit. Art. Resurrection, 
where this is maintained at length. 

+ See Barrow’s Sermons, vol. ii. page 
334.—and Balguy’s Six Sermons, page 
75, &e. 

+See a curious andinteresting passage 
on the*probable inference from dreams, 
Ency, Brit, Art. Resurrection, No, 10. 
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knowledge we gain, by means of 
our senses; and no probable ori- 
gin can be assigned for the sen- 
timent, unless it is granted to 
originate in the desire we uni- 
versally feel for immortality, and 
the conception we uniformly have 
of our capacity for endless enjoy- 
ment. ' 

The opinion under review 
bears no resemblance, it may be 
said, to those speculations, men 
form, and deliver down from age 
to age, till some powerful hand 
removes their foundation, and 
leaves them to inevitable destruc- 
tion. This sentiment, like the 
being to which it refers, and in 
whose heart it is cherished, is 
indestructible to the hand even of 
time, and as long as human na- 
ture continues what it is, the 
great majority of mankind will 
believe it, because every effort to 
convince them to the contrary, 
is opposed to all their conceptions 
of themselves, and the simple and 
natural dictate of their own rea- 
son. Moreover, the doctrine 
must have been inferred from 
arguments, which required no 
comprehension and elevation of 
mind, above what the generality 
of mankind possess. Philosophy 
must have been unnecessary to 
its production. It depended on 
conceptions level to every capa- 
city. The proofs and premises 
on which it was founded, must 
have been as general as the con- 
clusion itself. In addition to 
this, it should be observed that 
the doctrine has been less doubted 
among the vulgar, than among 
those denominated philosophers ; 
and this, it is said, should and will 


: justify the inference, that, when 


the mind is left to its natural and 
unbiassed tendency, it leads, in 
all circumstances, to a conclusion 
in favour of the doctrine under 
review; and that, in this case, 
the reasonings, and ab- 


stract speculations of those who 
deny it, have forced them away 
Cone. Mac. No, 14, 
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from truth and nature, into ab- 
surdity and scepticism. If then 
there is any truth in the saying of 
Cicero, ‘‘ Opinionum enim com- 
menta delet dies; nature judicia 
eonfirmat,”* (time obliterates the 
conjectures of opinion, but con- 
firms the decisions of nature,) we 
must allow considerable weight 
to what appears to have nature 
and truth for its support. 

In my next paper I shall pro- 
ceed to review some objections to 
which this argument is liable. 


REMARKS ON ENVY. 
(Concluded from our December Number, 
page 639. ) 

ENvy is a more permanent pas- 
sion than either anger or wrath. 
The latter have a tendency to 
subside of themselves. They are 
but seldom found durable, unless 
they are inflamed by repeated 
provocation, or perpetuated by 
their connexion with envy, jea- 
lousy, revenge, or some similar 
passion. They exhaust their 
strength by the very violence of 
their emotions. These passions 
cannot continue long in that state 
which is necessary to. support 
their exercise. By the lapse of 
time, the irritating object is re- 
moved to a distance; its provo- 
king properties are less clearly 
seen, and the impression which 
it makes becomes less vivid. 
Hence, if their victim can escape 
for a time, he generally escapes 

for ever. 

But while anger and wrath 
render the streams of the feelings 
turbulent, for a comparatively 
short period, envy poisons their 
very spring, and so renders them 
permanently bitter and deadly. 
As long as the happiness or ex- 
cellence that has offended this 
base passion, is enjoyed, and 
kept within the sphere of its ob- 
servation, it continues to burn 
without any abatement. The con 


* Nat. Deor, lib, li. 2, 
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stant possession of good, is, in the 
estimation of envy, acrime almost 

ual to its acquisition. No lapse 
of time can allay its resentment, 
till misfortune or death have laid 
its object low, or till providence 
have raised the man in whose 
breast it works, above him. Nay, 
elevation to a superior station, 
the reception of the greatest tem- 
poral bhiingn, are often found 
insufficient to satisfy the heart in 
which it dwells. Envy can look 
downwards as well as upwards; 
it keeps an eye on inferiors as 
well as superiors, and finds its 
morbid feelings wounded by the 
honours and happiness of the one, 
as well as by those of the other. 
It endeavours not only to level 
those who are above, but also to 
keep at what it thinks a proper 
distance, those who are below. 
Hence it not unfrequently works, 
a little disguised, perhaps, in the 
breasts of the rich and great, 


against those who are placed be- 
neath them in the gradations of 


society. It worked, [ appre- 
hend, in close connexion with 
pride in the breast of Haman, 
and the height to which he was 
raised above Mordecai, all the 
honours and pleasures which he 
held at his command, availed him 
nothing, by his own confession, 
while the comparatively obscure 
Jew sat in the king’s gate, and 
refused a servile bow. Poor un- 
happy man! How much better 
would it have been for him, to 
have had the poison of envy 
eradicated from his breast, than 
to have had all the riehes of the 
earth poured into his coffers, and 
all its honours heaped on his head! 
How much more happy would he 
have been in a cottage, with a 
contented and benevolent disposi- 
tion, inclining him to “rejoice 
with those who rejoice,” than he 
was in a palace, while under the 
influence of envy. Had it not been 
for his own envjous temper, what 
a trifle would Mordecai, sitting in 
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the king’s gate, and refusing a 
bow, have been to him! ‘This 
would not have presented a more 
serious obstacle to his happiness, 
than a pebble or a straw would 
have been to his entrance into the 
palace, and taking his seat next 
to the king; it could no more 
have embittered the cup of his 
felicity, than a microscopic insect, 
a thousand times less than can be 
discerned by the naked eye, could 
have prevented him from _ re- 
lishing his sumptuous fare, and 
generous wine.—Our immortal 
poet represents Satan as influ- 
enced by envy in his first attempts 
to ruin man; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that this poetic represen- 
tation is strictly just, and that 
his hatred of the happiness he 
cannot reach, is one principal 
cause of his incorrigible opposi- 
tion to God, and insatiable hatred 
to man. All the wrath which 
awaits him at the day of retribu- 
tion, all the terrors of the storm 
which he sees collecting to burst 
upon his head, cannot repress the 
workings of his envy, cannot, it 
is probable, cause him to desist, 
in a single instance, from doing 
all the mischief of which he is 
capable. 

Envy is generally more cruel 
in its revenge, in the punishment 
which it inflicts, when its power 
becomes adequate to its will, than 
wrath or anger. There is often 
something peculiarly and atroci- 
ously wanton, and unreasonable, 
in its inflictions; it disregards all 
proportion betwixt the punish- 
ment and the supposed crime. 
Joseph conducts himself so as to 
gain his father’s special love, and 
dreams a few remarkable dreams ; 
for this, envy dooms him to 
death, and actually reduces him to 
slavery. Mordecai refases to 
prostrate himself before a haughty 
favourite, and persists in the re~ 
fasal; and envy supposes, that 
his death is utterly inadequate to 
atone for this crime, and there- 
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fore it devotes a whole nation to 
destruction. Cambyses, king of 
Persia, we are told, slew his 
brother Smerdis, out of envy, 
because he excelled him at draw- 
ing a bow; and the monster Ca- 
ligula put his brother to death, 
because that brother surpassed 
him in beauty. Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, punished 
Philoxenus, the musician, because 
he could sing, and Plato, the 
philosopher, becanse he could dis- 
pute, better than himself. Envy 
was a principal agent in the 
greatest crime that ever was com- 
mitted,—the crucifixion of the 
Lord of glory. Whatever other 
passions wrought in the breast of 
the Jews, when they conspired, 
and effected the death of the Sa- 
viour, envy inspired and em- 
bittered them all, and communi- 
cated to them their deadly cha- 
racter. This was so plain, that it 
did not escape the observation of 
Pilate. «‘ He knew that for envy 
they had delivered him.” It was 
envy at his popularity, that in- 
duced his enemies to exclaim, 
* Perceive ye how you prevail 
nothing; behold, the world is gone 
after him.” It was envy which 
first formed the design of putting 
him to death. In proportion as 
his excellencies unfolded, and 
his fame spread, this passion in- 
creased in strength — virulence. 
All those amiable and divine 
traits of his character, which en- 
titled him to universal love, ex- 
posed him to hatred; all the 
demonstrations which he gave, 
that he deserved to live for ever, 
in the midst of unlimited esteem 
and honour, led envy to resolve, 
so much the more firmly, that he 
should surely die. And simple 
death was by no means sufficient 
to satisfy its malignity. He must 
expire amidst all the, torments 
which wanton cruelty could de- 
vise, and lawless power inflict. 
Behold the Son of God, the Sa- 
viour of the world, completely 
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clad in the armour of innocence ; 
benevolence, and excellence, fall- 
ing before the machinations and 
vengeance of this passion! Well 
then may we exclaim with Solo- 
mon, ‘“‘ Wrath is cruel, and anger 
is outrageous, but who, (or what,) 
is able to stand before envy ?” 
Not all the innocence and excel- 
lence of the Son of God, even 
when placed in the most advan- 
tageous point of view, when con- 
trasted with robbery and murder. 
Pilate appears to have thought, 
that even envy itself could not 
possibly prefer so vile a criminal 
as Barabbas, before the innocent 
Jesus; and, therefore, he made 
the proposal, “‘ which of the two 
shall I release unto you?” Scarcely 
could any other of the many base 
and wicked passions, which per- 
vade the human breast, have 
made the shameful choice which 
the Jews made, or raised the ne- 
farious cry, “‘ Not this man, but 
Barabbas.” And how is the 
deadly resentment of envy mani- 
fested by the efforts which Satan 
is constantly making to ruin the 
sons of men. Nothing will satisfy 
this passion, as it works in the 
breast of our great enemy, but 
the utter, awful, eternal destruc- 
tion of its victim. He aims at 
nothing short of precipitating 
them from the felicity of paradise, 
the enjoyments of earth, and the 
hopes of heaven, into the lowest 
depths of hell. 

It deserves notice, likewise, 
that anger and wrath are not so 
likely to degenerate into envy, as 
envy is to rise into them, or into 
some similar passions. Envy 
keeps the mind in a state of 
morbid sensibility and soreness. 
It magnifies real injuries, and 
improprieties of conduct, a thou- 
sand fold, andimagines many that 
never exist. Hence it can easily 
enlist anger and wrath, and, in- 
deed, almost every other passion, 
in its service, and go forth, in- 
spired with all their energies, to 
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accomplish its deadly purposes. 
Envy is also much more com- 
mon than anger or wrath. Prone 
as men are to injure and offend 
each other, the negligencies, and 
injuries, and offences, which are 
the causes of anger, are by no 
means so common as the bounties 
of heaven, which are the objects 
of envy. On whatever hand the 
latter disposition turns itself, it 
beholds, in a greater or less de- 
gree, the goodness of God, and 
happiness of men. Hence it 
is kept constantly in operation, 
embittering the breast in which it 
dwells, and forming plots against 
human felicity. 

Let none say, that I have been 
pleading the cause, or extenua- 
ting the evil of wrath and anger. 
It is saying little for them, that 
they are not purely malignant, 
that they are not the very worst 

assions of which the depraved 

eart is capable. Nor let any 
think the preceding remarks un- 
necessary, because envy does not 
in many instances rise so high as 
to exhibit all its hateful features, 
or to produce all its dreadful 
effects. In its lowest degree, and 
feeblest workings, it is very in- 
jurious to the person in whose 
breast it dwells. As far as it pre- 
vails, it is poison to the soul, and 
death to the pious and benevolent 
feelings. Let us recollect how 
common itis. Where isthe breast 
in which it has not wreught, in 
which it does not lurk? * Do not 
think that the scripture saith in 
vain, the spirit that dwelleth in 
us lusteth to envy,” is strongly 
inclined to the exercise of this 
passion ; is, as it were, constantly 
on the watch for pretexts to in- 
dulge it, and call it into exercise. 
Let us remember how crafty it is, 
how specious the forms which it 
assumes. It cannot, in many 
cases at least, be detected, without 
eareful observation, and impartial 
scrutiny; without analyzing our 
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feelings, and investigating, in a 
manner, their most minute pre- 
perties, and remotest causes. 

If this passion is so base, so 
injurious, and yet so common, 
how important is the inquiry, by 
what means may it be subdued, 
and mortified, and even eradica- 
ted from the breast? To this I 
answer: be careful to form clear 
views of its folly, its malignity, 
and injurious tendency, in order 
to excite a deep, genuine hatred 
of it in the breast. Be solicitous 
to detect and oppose it in all its 
workings. Impress on the mind 
a deep sense of the infinite wisdom, 
the perfect rectitude, and un- 
impeachable goodness of the 
Divine Being. This would of 
itself banish envy, which censures 
his proceedure, from the breast. 
Cherish with the greatest care a 
spirit of benevolence. Learn to 


rejoice in the happiness and ex- 


cellencies of others; recollect, 
that toan impartial eye, they are of 
as much importance as your own. 
Endeavour, whenever it is prac- 
ticable, to convert rising envy into 
laudable emulation. Disdain to 
detract from the merit of others ; 
strive to equal them im every 
thing that is truly excellent. 
Labour to form clear views of the 
comparative vanity of all those 
things which are the causes of 
envy, and render yourself familiar 
with eternity, and its magnificent 
objects. The mind that is en- 
larged, and elevated, and enno- 
bled, by the contemplation of the 
glories of God, and the happiness 
of heaven, will hardly be capable 
of the meanness of envy. Seek a 
personal interest in the favour of 
God, the merits of the Saviour, 
and the blessings connected with 
them. This will raise you above 
envy; for when this is obtained, 
what creature is there in heaven 
or earth, which you can find cause 
to envy? Who then is greater or 
happier than yourself? 
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ON THE FULL ASSURANCE OF 
HOPE. 

As the Apostle speaks of a good 
hope through grace, it might be 
useful to inquire, and ascertain, 
what may be justly so denomina- 
ted. In aconcern of such vast 
importance, it is awful to entertain 
wrong ideas: yet there is reason 
to fear it is a case too common. 
I should think, that may be.em- 
phatically called a good hope, 
which has a good object, a good 
foundation, a good influence, and 
agood evidence. Now the object 
of a christian’s hope is eternal 
life ; its ground the divine word ; 
its effects and evidences, purity 
of heart, and consistency of con- 
duct. That it is possible to have 
a firm, well-grounded persuasion 
of personal interest in Christ, and 
a clear unclouded prospect of 
future blessedness in his pre- 
sence, may be fairly inferred, both 
from the experience of some emi- 
nent saints, and from the testi- 
monies of the sacred volume. 
And admitting such a state of 
mind to be attainable, none surely 
will deny that it is greatly to be 
desired, and should be earnestly 
sought. Let no weak believer, 
however narrow his capacity, or 
scanty his gifts, or dim and doubt- 
ful his present views and feelings, 
cherish the ungrateful and des- 
onding thought, that this privi- 
lie is placed quite beyond his 
reach. Paul, writing to the He- 
brews, says, “ And we desire 
that every one of you do shew 
the same diligence, to the full 
assurance of hope unto the end ; 
that ye be not slothful, but fol- 
lowers of them, who through 
faith and patience inherit the 
promises.” A strong and habi- 
tual persuasion of an interest in 
Christ, is an attainment worthy 
of our utmost assiduity, and ne- 
ver possessed by the indolent. 
Itmay be necessary to show, in a 
more particular manner, what 
assurance of hope, in the scrip- 
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85 
tural sense of this phrase, is. 
Every grace and every virtue has 
itscounterfeit, and as in temporal, 
so in spiritual matters, that which 
is most valuable, is most liable to 
be counterfeited. 

There is, what may be properly 
called, an enthusiastic assurance; 
whether it arises from the exqui- 
site sensibility of the nerves, or 
from a rapid flow of the animal 
spirits, or from the peculiar state 
of the mental faculties, or from 
the combined influence of all 
these; the fact is certain, that 
some persons are very easily 
susceptible of strong religious 
impressions. By instruments 
adapted to the purpose, their pas- 
sions are soon raised to the high- 
est pitch, and then the sober 
dictates of common sense are 
wholly overpowered. As such 
persons often put fancy for faith, 
so they mistake an ill-grounded 
dependance on extatic feelings, 
for assurance of hope. Nor need 
we wonder, where a weak under- 
standing falls under the perma- 
nent influence of an active and 
irregular imagination, that cha- 
racters of this kind should some- 
times think their salvation has 
been signified to them by remark- 
able applications of scripture, by 
sudden impulses, or even by vi- 
sions and voices. Those who have 
read the writings of President 
Edwards, will recollect, that he 
mentions a period some years 
ago, when great numbers in New 
England were carried away by 
this sort of wild-fire. Most of 
those professors expressed the 
fullest persuasion of their accept- 
ance with God, and their portion 
in the eternal kingdom of Christ ; 
and after flaming awhile in the 


religious hemisphere, suddenly 
sunk and disappeared, much more 
like meteors than fixed stars. 
This enthusiastic assurance may 
generally be known by two signs; 
it is closely allied to ignorance, 
and springs up with an ill-boding 
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rapidity. Those who seem as 
certain that heaven shall be their 
final abode, as if like Paul they 
had been caught up to paradise, 
are frequently found to have 
scarcely any accurate acquaint- 
ance with the first principles of 
the gospel. It has been often 
justly remarked, that nothing of 
sudden growth is of much value. 
Now the confidence of the fanatic 
is, in this respect, but little like 
the oak. If we ask him how he 
arrived at such an assured hope, 
he will perhaps tell us, that some 
dream, or some promise darted 
into his mind, like a flash of 
lightning, and dispelled all his 
doubts and fears in a moment. 
His hope is supported by unac- 
coantable feelings, and generally 
expressed in language, which ap- 
proaches to unintelligible jargon. 
There is a pharisaic assurance 
of hope. Since the entrance of 
sin degraded man, the pride of 
the human heart has assumed a 
thousand shapes, and formed the 
nucleus of a thousand erroneous 
systems, but in no shape is it 
more common, than in whatis of- 
ten termed legality, or a resolute 
determination to seek a justifying 
righteousness by the works of the 
law, in direct opposition to the 
way of acceptance which God 
has revealed. To entertain a 
hope of justification by personal 
obedience, rather than by faith in 
Christ alone, is flattering to pride; 
and pride is the constant nurse of 
that presumption, which too easily 
passes for assurance of hope. 
When a man has traced a round 
of ceremonies, and trimmed a 
setof moral rules to the existing 
fashion; when he has paid to a 
seruple his mint, and anise, and 
cummin, and given his scanty 
pittance of alms to the poor; 
when he has made some prose- 
lytes who move in his train, spun 
out so many long prayers, and 
performed so many aes deeds, 
that he begins to be looked up to 
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as a prodigy of piety; it is no 
way surprising, that he should 
think himself secure of heaven, 
and view with supercilious con- 
tempt the vulgar and profane mul- 
titude. It may be questioned 
whether Paul had ever a more 
lofty and confident hope of his 
acceptance with God, than when 
he was a stranger to himself, an 
enemy to Christ, and apersecutor 
of his church. He was one of 
the strictest of the straitest 
sect, and esteemed his conduct 
not only blameless, but thought 
he was meritoriously doing God 
service, when he breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter against 
the meek and unresisting follow- 
ers of the Lamb. 

There is an antinomian assu- 
rance of hope. We meet with 
many who think they have found 
a short and easy way to heaven. 
To deny self, to mortify the flesh, 
to forsake the world, to be watch- 
ful, diligent, and devout; are 
with them the signs of a legal 
spirit. ‘They harp incessantly on 
the single string of electing grace, 
and are never tired of the mono- 
tonous tinkle. Full assurance of 
future happiness, which others 
have panted and toiled, with many 
weary steps, to arrive at, is an 
eminence which they gain by two 
or three nimble, bounding leaps. 
He that believeth shall be saved : 
—they profess to believe, and all is 
well with them. But. for any one 
to conclude, that he is completely 
justified, and shall be eternally 
happy, because he believes, with- 
out understanding the nature of 
true faith, or taking into account 
its inseparable adjunets, is to re- 
semble a man, who should call an 
estate his own, merely on the 
strength of his opinion that it is 


so, without having any title deeds — 


to show. ‘* The faith of a sin- 
ner,” as a good writer observes, 
‘is not to believe that he is a 
saint, but that he may be one; 
not that he has attained pardon, 
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but that it is attainable.” Besides 
the gross error op which the 
antinomian’s confidence is found- 
ed, it is universally combined 
with a narrowness of mind, and 
an acrimony of temper, which 
form a striking contrast with the 
liberal and mild spirit of the gos- 
pel. Ask him a reason of the 
hope that is in him, and instead 
of answering with meekness and 
fear, it will most probably be 
with rashness and presumption, 
attended with some savage outcry 
against others. The antinomian 
notion of assurance carries in it 
the strong evidences of a delusion : 
yet so speciously are scripture 
terms employed to veil it, that 
it has been regarded by many, as 
the master-piece of infernal policy, 
and the most subtle stratagem, 
that ever issued from the bound- 
less fund of satanic devices. 
That firm and comfortable per- 
suasion of our interest in the bles- 


sings of salvation, which the New 
Testament calls a full assurance 
of hope, differs as much from the 
fancy of the enthusiast, the pride 
of the prenece, and the presump- 


tion of the antinomian, as a fort- 
ress founded upon a rock, does 
from a castle ‘‘in nubibus,” (in 
the clouds. ) 

In order to attain this desirable 
privilege, there must be first, a 
full assurance of understanding. 
Light is the beginning of the new 
creation, as it was of the old. He 
who considers himself safe, be- 
cause his eyes are shut to danger, 
is apt to think every precaution 
given him, the suggestion of spi- 
ritless timidity. Richard Baxter 
says,— 

“Men crowd about a little spark, 
Neve pny A vs wl blind ; 

Ran fastest when the truth’s behind.” 

’ ‘The believer whose mind is en- 
lightened to discover his lost and 
guilty condition as a sinner, and 
at the same time to discern the 
personal glory of Christ, the com- 
Pleteness of his mediatorial work, 
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and the sufficiency of his rich 
grace, as exhibited in the gospel ; 
no longer runs at random, or 
walks under a cloud, but views 
from afar the unfading prize of 
his high calling, and presses to- 
wards it with undeviating steps, 
and unextinguished ardour. As 
it is life eternal, ‘“‘ to know the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent;” so it con+ 
tributes in no small degree to as- 
sure us of that life, when our 
views are clear, distinct, and en- 
larged. ‘* Acquaint now thyself 
with him, and be at peace ; there- 
by good shall come unto thee.” 
In addition to knowledge, there 
must be a full assurance of faith, 
which is connected with it. A 
strong faith will imvariably be 
accompanied with a lively hope; 
because these graces go together, 
and the operations and transi- 
tions of the mind are so quick, as 
to be almost instantaneous. Some 
mix and confound what is really 
distinct, and ought, for the sake of 
accuracy, to be carefully distin- 
guished. Paul says, “I know 
whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded, that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed 
unto him, against that day.” Here 
the true order of these things 
is conspicuous. Faith is ground- 
ed on a knowledge of the divine 
testimonies concerning Christ; 
and a full persuasion of final hap- 
piness, or an unwavering assu- 
rance of hope springs from the 
vital bosom of faith unfeigned. 
«Abraham was strong in faith:” 
and it is said, ‘he hoped against 
hope.” 

Again, experience has a happy 
tendency to raise our confidence 
to full assurance. The chemist 
whoanalyzes different substances, 
and, by patient processes, finds 
the several ingredients of which 
they are composed, and the quali- 
ties which they possess, both 
separately and combined, can al- 
most with’ certainty calculate 
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what effects they will produce. 
The physician who has spent 
years in practice, has decidedly 
the advantage of one, who has 
studied medicine only in the 
theory. Experience in religion 
also, is capable of establishing 
and confirming the mind, in a 
way that nothing else can. When 
the believer has a register of past 
deliverances and mercies to in- 
spect; when he recalls to mind, 

e support in affliction, the guid- 
ance in perplexity, and the de- 
fence in danger, which he has 
found in the exercise of faith and 
prayer; he mounts up with an 
elastic and vigorous spring of 
hope, and anticipates the glorious 
appearing of his God and Saviour. 
He who has tried the promises, 
can trust them ; and he who trusts 
them will not despair of obtaining 
the triumph, which they hold 
forth to every saint, when his 
last foe shall be vanquished. Thus 
** patience worketh experience, 
and experience hope, and hope 
maketh not ashamed ; because the 
love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts, by the Holy Ghost, which 
is given to us.” 

In a word, the assurance of 
hope is inseparably connected 
with hatred to sin, and love to 
holiness. The nature of every 
cause is to be ascertained by its 
effects. ‘‘ He that haththis hope in 
him,” saith John, “ purifieth him- 
self, even as he (Christ) is pure.” 
We must give diligence to make 
our calling and election sure. But 
it may be said, suppose they are 
already sure, and we have not a 
doubt left? I reply, our diligence 
can never be safely relaxed. No: 
while there is a sin to eradicate, 
or a duty to perform, we must 
not diminish, but double our ex- 
ertions. An assured hope of 
heaven is not an opiate to lull the 
soul, but a stimulus to quicken it. 
It is the operative power of divine 
love, shooting forth into the va- 
rious branches of christian duty, 


and bearing the lovely fruits 
of holiness, which constitutes 
the chief evidence of personal 
piety. 

That man who can neglect the 
known commands of the Saviour, 
or roll in excess of riot, or de- 
liberately foster any secret, dar- 
ling sin, and yet talk of his title 
to heaven, gives proof, indeed, 
that he has great assurance, but 
it is in the worst sense of the 
word; it is an assurance, very 
nearly resembling that of the 
devil, who promised Christ to 
give him the whole world, on 
condition that he would worship 
him, when not an atom of it was 
his to give. The christian’s hope 
animates him through all the toils 
and troubles of his pilgrimage. 
It shines as a bright star over his 
path, while he is passing through 
the wilderness, and gilds the 
gloomy valley of the shadow of 
death. Amicus B. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRE- 
SENT STATE OF INDEPEN- 
DENCY IN SCOTLAND. 

: No. II. 
Glassites, or Sandemanians. 


From the period of the Com- 
monwealth, nothing of Indepen- 
dency is to be found in Scotland 
for the space of sixty or seventy 
years. With the exception of 
some feeble and short lived efforts 
in Aberdeenshire, no churches 
were formed, and no provision 
existed for the perpetuation of the 
cause. Indeed, if churches had 
existed during Cromwell’s rule, 
such was the state of religious 
oppression in that country, that 
they must soon have been com- 
pletely crushed. The Presby- 
terians complained of the oppres- 
sion and usurpation of Oliver, 
but they soon found, to their pain- 
fal experience, that thelittle finger 
of Charles the Second was thicker 
than Cromwell's loins, The Pro- 
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tor, range deprived them of 
things which they consi- 
red privileges, and took from 

m the power of injuring one 
another; but the episcopal and 
popish despots that followed, ruled 
them with a rod of iron. 

The revolution restored peace 
and presbytery to Scotland. 
From about this time there ex- 
isted two small parties of dissen- 
ters, if dissenters they might be 
called, who held all the principles 
of civil ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, in the most determined 
manner—episcopalians, and Ca- 
meronians, or the highest of high 
presbyterians. Various attempts 
were made on the part of the 
church, to compel these par- 
ties to conform, or to leave the 
country; but these efforts were 
generally neutralized by the in- 
terference of government. To an 
attempt intended to crush the 

iscopal party in the reign of 
ices Ann, Scotland is indebted 
for her TOLERATION ACT, which 
is much more comprehensive and 
effectual than that of England. 

The father of Independency in 

“the north, was John Glass, who, 
atever were his faults, and his 
rs, had to sustain the burden 
and heat of the day ; and is, there- 
fore, entitled to particular notice 
in an account of Independency 
in Scotland. The father of this 
gentleman was minister of Auch- 
termuchty, in Fife, where his son 
was born on September 21, 
1695. Being educated for the 
church, he was ordained minister 
of the parish of Tealing in the 
year 1719. 

The following is his own ac- 
count of the state of his mind, 
and of his views of church polity 
at this time. ‘“ Though I was 
educated for the ministry, and 
could never apply my thoughts 
toany other employment, I could 
never allow myself to think that 
I was fit for that work; and, 

» I was so far from 
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making any motion toward my 
entering upon it, that it was a 
surprise to me when I was 
pressed by a Presbytery to enter 
upon trials in order to preach. 
And being prevailed upon to 
underge the usual trials, I was 
brought through them, and came 
the length of subscribing the for- 
mula, which I had not till then 
considered. I had looked a little 
into the episcopal controversy, 
and was fully satisfied, that, in 
the word of God, there was no 
foundation for prelacy, and that 
the Presbyterians had the better 
of them by the scriptures. I had 
not then considered the contro- 
versy between the Presbyterians, 
and them of the congregational 
way, but took up the common re- 
oe against the congregational 

usiness, that it is mere confusion. 
And, further, I thought I saw a 
subordination of church courts 
in the 15th chapter of the Acts, 
without considering whether it 
was this national subordination, 
or something else ; or whether it 
was a stated subordination, or 
occasional only; or whether there 
was any discipline in the case or 
not. Thus thought myself a 
sound Presbyterian, and accord- 
ingly declared myself so, by sub- 
scribing the formula.” 

Mr. Glass appears to have been 
exceedingly popular while a mi- 
nister of the established church. 
Numbers came from a distance 
to attend his ministrations, and 
followed him to the various sa- 
craments in the country, where 
he was expected to preach. He 
appears to have possessed con- 
siderable pulpit talents, and ra- 

idly inereased in scriptural 
Lepatatige, This continued for 
several years, till at last he began 
to stumble at the doctrine gene- 
rally taught respecting the national 
and solemn league and covenant. 
In public he had intimated his 
doubts on some occasions upon 
that subject, which immediately 

N 
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made his orthodoxy suspected, 
and occasioned him no small 
trouble. He had then no idea of 
Independency; but he wasgradu- 
ally led to see, that national 
christianity was not the christia- 
nity of the Bible. Some of his 
hearers were inclined to embracc 
his sentiments, and in 1725 he 
actually formed a christian church 
in the parish of which he was 
minister, and while he remained 
in connexion with the establish- 
ment. As this was the first In- 
dependent church formed in Scot- 
land, it may not be uninteresting 
to detail the particulars of its 
early progress. Their number, 
according to the first roll of their 
names, which is dated Tealing, 
the 13th of July, 1725, amounted 
to nearly one hundred. At this 
meeting, they agreed to join toge- 
. ther in ‘the christian profession, 
to follow Christ the Lord, as the 
righteousness of his people, and 
to walk together in brotherly 
love, and in the duties of it, in 
subjection to Mr. Glass, as their 
overseer in the Lord. At this 
meeting, too, it was agreed to ob- 
‘serve the ordinance of the Lord’s 
supper, once every month. At 
their next meeting, on the 12th of 
August following, several more 
were added to their number, and 
the Saviour’s law for removing 
offences, Math. xviii. being laid 
before them, they professed sub- 
jection to it. Onthe 9th of De- 
cember, it was agreed, that, at 
all their public meetings, there 
should be made a collection for 
their own poor, and for such of 
the people of God in other places, 
‘as were in poor circumstances ; 
and at a subsequent meeting, they 
enjoined the brethren, who were 
nearest each other, to form them- 
selves into societies, and to have 
a meeting once a week for prayer 
and brotherly exhortations. 
It will readily be supposed 
that these novel proceedings ex- 
gited no small alarm in a coun- 


try where every thing differing 


from Presbytery was view 
with horror. Mr. Glass was a 


last brought before the church” 


courts ; and after a variety of pro- 
ceedings, too numerous and un- 
interesting to be detailed here, 
he was formally deposed from 
the office of the ministry, on 
March the 12th,1730. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that this deposition was 
taken off without any application 
on Mr. Glass’s part, by the as- 
sembly of 1739. It may also 
appear very curious that Mr. 
Glass should have struggled to 
retain his connexion with the 
Establishment, so long after he 
had begun to act on principles 
quite inconsistent with his re- 
maining in that body. But it 
does not appear that he had ob- 
tained light as to the path of duty 
all at once:—he had numerous 
friends. and connexions in the 
church :—he could urge the de- 
ceitful plea of usefulness :—he 
might think it necessary to re- 
main till he was driven out :—and 
besides all, he had a wife and a 
numerous family to provide for, 


and no evident means of oe * 


ing them. But when it did come 
to the point in which it was ne-+ 


cessary either to suffer or to sub- | 


mit, he cheerfully chose the 
former. 

After leaving Tealing, he reti- 
red to Dundee, at the distance 
of only a few miles, where he 
lived for many years, ina state of 
great poverty, supported princi- 
pally by the benevolence of secret 
friends. Before his expulsion 
from the Church of Scotland, he 
had published, in 1729, his ‘‘ Tes- 
timony of the King of Martyrs,” 
the best of all his works, and 
which may be said indeed to con- 


‘tain his entire system. Had Glass 


never written any thing but this, 
his name would have descended 
to posterity with honour, as one 
of the ablest biblical scholars, 
and most enlightened adyocates of 
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fhe doctrines and kingdom of 
Besus Christ. It contains none 
the asperity of some of his 
subsequent productions, and is 
no less creditable to his feelings 
as a christian, than to his talents 
asaman. His tract, ‘* A Con- 
gregation subject to no Jurisdiction 
under Heaven,” is a very able de- 
fence of the Independency of the 
churches of Christ. The same 
may be said of his ‘‘ Observations 
on the original Constitution of the 
Church.” His treatise on the 
“Three Divine Rests,” and that 
on “ The Lord’s Supper,” contain 
many fine and original thoughts, 
and may be read by every chris- 
tian with pleasure and profit. 
His “* Notes on Scripture Tests,” 
contain some criticism, but more 
fancy: most of his other pieces 
discover more of ill-nature and 
captiousness, than of the wisdom 
whichis from above. 

About the year 1736, Mr. 
Glass was joined by Robert San- 
deman, a young man of con- 
siderable talents, and who after- 
wards married Mr. Glass’s 
daughter. He had been desti- 


‘ned for the ministry in the esta- 


‘plished church by his parents ; 
ybut on his abandoning his pros- 
cts there, after having received 

) his education at the College of 
Edinburgh, he devoted himself to 
business, and officiated at the 
same time as a pastor in a church 
at Perth, over which he remained 
for some years. In 1757, Mr.San- 
deman distinguished himself, and 
brought his sentiments and party 
into notice, particularly in En- 
gland, by his celebrated letters 
on Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio. 
This work, in fact, was not se 
much a critique on Hervey, as a 
desperate attack on all the popular 
writers and preachers of his time. 
It-contained almost nothing but 
what Glass had published before ; 
but.was written with a degree of 
ability and spirit which Glass did 
not possess. This work created 
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at the time a prodigious ferment ; 
it produced answers of all sorts, 
from all manner of persons, with 
which the author appears to have 
been exceedingly flattered. That 
the writers and preachers whom 
Sandeman opposed, were in the 
habit of using many phrases and 
modes of expression, far from 
correct, or scriptural, and that in 
Scotland, especially, a mode of 
preaching then too generally pre- 
vailed, more fitted to a 
dependance on frames and feel- 
ings, than to lead to the great 
object of faith and contidence,— 
the divine character and perfect 
righteousness of the Redeemer,— 
must be admitted by all who have 
any acquaintance with the state of 
things at that period. In so far 
then as Sendumaten exposed the 
impropriety and danger of these 
things, he performed a service to 
the cause of christianity ; for the 
spirit which he manifested, and 
much of the language which he 
employed, no apology is here 
offered; they merit unqualified 
condemnation;—he came not with 
a lancet to probe and to dress 
the sore, but with the axe of the 
executioner to decapitate the 
patient. He succeeded better in 
pulling down the inconsistencies 
in the systems of others, than in 
establishing his own; and. by the 
caustic severity of his language, 
applied to some of the most ex- 
cellent of men, produced a feeling 
in their favour, and of hostility 
to their castigator, most unfa- 
vourable to his success. We 
have_no doubt that indirectly the 
writings of Sandeman have pro- 
duced a beneficial effect on the 
style of preaching and theologi- 
cal writing; and those who can 
separate his spirit, and the errors 
of his creed, from the important 
truths which he advocates, may 
derive benefit from the perusal of 
his letters. 

Churches formed by Glass and 
<<. soon appeared in va- 
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tious parts of Scotland ;—at Dun- 
dee, Perth, Edinburgh, Arbro- 
ath, Dunkeld, &c. &c. they 
had much opposition to encoun- 
ter. This was partly the result 
of the state of the country, and 
partly of the acrimony with 
which they attacked all other 
religious parties and professors. 
They were from the beginning 
a species of Ishmaelites, who 
lived by the sword, and who had 
every man’s hand against them. 
In Perth, the clergy preached 
against them with great violence, 
and a lawless mob, which the 
town-clerk sueceeded in disper- 
sing, threatened to burn the 
meeting house. As it was at the 

inning, however, these things 
© promoted the cause they 
were intended to destroy. A 
number of respectable persons 
joined them from time to time, 
in various places. Mr. Byers, 
the minister of St. Boswell’s, and 


Mr. Ferrier, minister of Largs, 
left the church, and united with 
them. In England, also, their 


sentiments e alittle progress ; 
Samuel Pike, the pastor of the 
Independent church, meeting at 
the Three Cranes, Thames Street, 
relinquished his connexion with 
that body, and joined the Sande- 
manian society in St. Martin’s 
le Grand ; of whose practices he 
afterwards published a short ac- 
count. In some parts of York- 
shire, and the north of England 
too, afew societies were formed 
in connexion with the Scots 
urches. 

Sandeman died in America, 
in 1770, whither he had gone to 
promote the diffusion of his sen- 
timents, and where it would seem 
he was not well used. Glass 
died at Dundee, in 1773, after he 
had buried all his family, eonsist- 
ing of fifteen children, and had 
survived ae part of the 
difficulties opposition he had 
been called to encounter. Up to 
this period, and perhaps for some 


short time after, the Glassite 
churches continued to incr 
But the progress of speculation 
levity, and conformity to the®_ 
world, made rapid inroads on the 
power and influence of the gospel 
among them. Various publiea- 
tions by persons belonging to 
them, have since made ther ap- 
pearance ; but all of them cha- 
racterized by the surliness of 
Glass, or the levity of Sandeman, 
without the scriptural informa- 
tion of the former, or the viva- 
city of the latter. 

For a considerable time past 
they ‘have been much upon the 
decline. About the end of the 
last century, a controversy about 
assurance arose, which divided 
them all over the country; so 
that, in most places, there are 
two, and in some three distinct 

arties of them, which held no 
intercourse with one another. 
Contention for the faith seems to — 
have degenerated into vain jang- 
ling, and strifes of words ;—from 
which have resulted ‘ confusion 
and every evil work.” Many of 
the descendants of the old pro- 
fessors have thrown off the name” 
of religion altogether, as they ob- 
serve none of its forms or ordinan= 
ces. The mechanism of their 
order is still carried on by the 
societies which remain; but such _ 
a degree of heaviness seems to 
pervade its movements, as to in- 
dicate its approaching dissolution. 
If we may be allowed to judge 
from the past, the period is pro- 
bably at no great distance, when 
a Glassite church will be a ecuri- 
osity in the island. The causes 
of this deterioration, and the 
peculiar genius of this commu- 
nity, deserve a more particular 
examination. We are disposed 


‘to think, that the principles of In- ~ 


dependency are calculated to pro- 
duce very different effects 

those which appear to have taken 
place in this body. We are con- 
vinced they must have been coun- 
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teracted or destroyed by some 


very powrenel and pernicious 
principles or practices. What 
some of these are, we shall at- 
tempt to point out in another 
paper. In the mean time, the 
following account of the chief 
opinions and practices in which 
they differ from others, drawn up 
by one of themselves, will per- 
haps afford some information to 
the reader, and will furnish mat- 
ter of future reference. 

“* These are,” he says, “ their 
weekly administration of the 
Lord’s Supper ;* their love feasts, 
of which every member is not 
only allowed, but required to 
partake, and which consist of 
their dining together at each 
other’s houses in the interval, 
between the morning and after- 
noon service; their kiss of cha- 
rity used on this occasion, at the 
admission of a new member, and 
at other times, when they deem 
it necessary and proper; their 
weekly collection before the 
Lord’s Supper, for the support of 
the poor, and defraying other 
expenses; mutual exhortation ; 
abstinence from blood and things 
strangled; washing each others 
feet, when, as a deed of mercy, 
it might be an expression of love ; 
the precept concerning which, 
as well as other precepts, they 
understand literally ;—-commu- 
nity of goods, so far as that 
every one is to consider all that 
he has in his possession and pow- 
er liable to the calls of the poor 
and the church; and the unlaw- 
fulness of laying up treasures 
upon earth, by setting them apart 
for any distant, future, and uncer- 
tain purpose. They allow of 
gone and private diversions, so 
ar as they are not connected 
with circumstances really sinful ; 





* This is not quite correct, as the 
Lord’s Supper is observed weekly by 
other societies, very differently consti- 

ited from theirs, and which have no 
connexion with them. 


but apprehending a lot to be sa- 
cred, disapprove of lotteries, 
playing at cards, dice, &c. They 
maintain a plurality of elders, 
pastors,or bishops,ineachchurch, 
and the necessity of the presence 
of two elders in every act of dis- 
—— and at the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper. In_ the 
choice of these elders, want of 
learning, and engagement in busi- 
ness, are no sufficient objections, 
if qualified according to the in- 
structions given to Timothy and 
Titus ; but second marriages dis- 
qualify for the office; and they 
are ordained by prayer and fast- 
ing with imposition of hands, and 
giving the right hand of fellow- 
ship. In their discipline they 
are strict and severe, and think 
themselves obliged to separate 
from the communion and worship 
of all such religious societies, as 
appear to them not to profess the 
simple truth for their only ground 
of hope, and who do not walk in 
obedience to it. In every trans- 
action they esteem unanimity to 
be absolutely necessary.” 
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A SERIES OF LETTERS ADDRESS- 
ED TO A MEMBER OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF DISSENT. 

Letter I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

My Dear Friend; 
As our parents always maintain- 
ed an inviolable attachment to 
the established religion of this 
country, and from our childhood 
initiated us into a knowledge of 
its doctrines, made us acquainted 
with its ceremonies, and subject- 
ed us to its control, you wonder, 
that, while you maintain with 
fidelity your attachment, and 
cherish with care your — 
dilections, I should have fe 
the church in which I was edu- 
cated, and have become a dis- 
senter. 

You know me too well to'sup- 
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pose that I should violate habits 
which began to be formed with 
my being, and have disregarded 
examples which I was taught to 
venerate from my childhood, 
without strong reasons. You are 
fully aware, that such is the 
structure of my mind, that what 
it has once embraced as true, it 
holds with a tenacious grasp, and 
never relinquishes it until com- 
pelled by dint of unanswerable 
argument, or the irresistible light 
of truth ; at least, you admit, that 
such is the character of my mind 
in its general operations. But this 
fact in my history seems to form 
an exception to a general rule, 
for which you feel it difficult to 
account to your own satisfaction, 
and you are unspeakably asto- 
nished, that I should have aban- 
doned the episcopal form of 
worship, assimilated my views to 
those of the dissenters, united 
myself to ‘‘ these peculiar people,” 
and devoted my influence to the 
promotion of their prosperity. 
My conduct appears to you the 
more singular, as you know, that 
I continue to believe, with sacred 
veneration, those doctrines which 
the articles of your church avow. 
Indeed, I hold them as eternal 
truths clearly revealed in the 
holy scriptures. You know, also, 
that I am firmly attached to the 
political constitution of this coun- 
try, with the exception of that 
part of it which relates to the 
established religion. My dissent, 
therefore, is not from the doctri- 
nal truths maintained by the esta- 
blished church ; it is not from our 
admirable civil constitution; it is 
from the authority, the discipline, 
and the formularies of the episco- 
pal church, as by law established. 
As you have been in the habit 
of associating dissent from the 
established church, with a dis- 
affection to the constitution and 
government of the country, my 
conduct seems to you to be com- 
pletely anomalous and unaccount- 
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able; yet you know, that I am a 
lover of consistency, and that I 
think myself acting in unison 
with this principle, while I own 
these apparent incongruities. You 
are hence desirous of being made 
acquainted with those reasons by 
which I justify my conduct. 
Allow me, therefore, to offer 
them in a series of letters, in 
which I shall endeavour to pre- 
serve due respect for your cha- 
racter, your judgment, your pre- 
dilections, and the obligations of 
that friendship which has so long 
subsisted between us. While you 
allow me to deliver my senti- 
ments in a manly and decisive 
tone, I shall listen with christian 
candour to the arguments by 
which you support your views of 
the establishment, and to the ob- 
jections which you may advance 
against the principles of dissent. 
The difference which exists 
between us, we both-admit, does 
not immediately affect vital 
religion, nor any truth essential 
to christianity. The truly pious 
and intelligent among both the 
members of the establishment and 
the dissenters, regard each other 
as “‘ heirs together of the grace of 
life,” and feel a reciprocal and 
sincere affection: they are too 
sensible of the importance of the 
truths which they alike hold, and 
the obligations under which they 
are mutually laid to “love one 
another with a pure heart fer- 
vently,” to suffer their differences 
to alienate their affections, to in- 
terrupt that christian fellowship, 
which their principles will allow, 
or to indulge a rancorous animo- 
sity towards each other, which, 
alas, has but too often disgraced 
the conduct of both parties. 
Should we still differ, let us agree 
to differ, and continue to maintain 
that good opinion of each other’s 
iety and sincerity, which we 
ave so long indulged. While we 
direct the weapon of argument 
against what we may deem erro- 
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neous in each other’s views, let us 
reciprocally grant the right which 
we vane Pe assume, of think- 
ing and acting for ourselves, and 
conscientiously follow that which 
we conceive to be the will of God, 
never forgetting, that we are alike 
amenable to him. 

Controversies have often been 
greatly aggravated by the parties 
mistaking the grounds and the 
extent of the disagreement be- 
tween them, and forgetting that 
authority by which the subject in 
dispute, was to be decided. We 
are both agreed that the sacred 
scriptures constitute that autho- 
rity which is to determine in all 
cases, both of religious doctrine 
and discipline. To this infallible 
umpire, we both agree to refer 
© our doctrines and our practice ; 
when it offers a decision either in 
express words, or by fair and 
legitimate inference, let us not 
continue to differ: where it gives 
no positive information, let us 


refer the subject in dispute to the 
genius of the gospel, and embrace 
that side which approximates the 


nearest to its spirit. With re- 
spect to the grounds of difference 
which may be between us, let us 
not imagine any which do not 
really exist, but rather narrow 
the controversy as much as pos- 
sible. Yet when this is done, a 
great variety of topics will still 
remain, at each of which I must 
lance, in order to justify my 
issent, and to show, that you 
ought to follow my example. 

I objeet to the established 
church of this country ; and think 
it right to. dissent from it, because 
I conceive, that it comprises within 
it a combination of evangelical 
doctrines and worldly policy, 
which is inconsistent with the 
genius of the gospel of Christ ;— 
that it assumes to itself preroga- 
tives which are derogatory to the 
supreme authority of Christ, and 
the’ inalienable rights of con- 
seience ;—thatits ritual, and many 
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of its ceremonies, are unscrip- 
tural ;—that it contains many of 
the errors of popery, and some 
things of pagan origin ;—that its 
discipline is essentially defective, 
and inefficient ;—and that its influ- 
ence upon its own members is 
pernicious, and its operations in 
society, hostile both to the inter- 
ests of pure religion, and the 
welfare of the state. 

As all these objections lie 
against the episcopal church of this 
country, according to the views 
which I have embraced, you can- 
not wonder that I have dissented 
from it, and united myself to a 
system of religious profession 
against which no -such charges, 
nor any other of equal magnitude, 
can be advanced. In the reasons 
for dissent, which I have so 
briefly named, a variety of facts 
and principles are concentrated 
which I shall bring under your 
notice in the course of our cor- 
respondence, and which I hope 
wil peore to you, that my dissent 
is not destitute of strong reasons, 
however insufficient they may be 
in your estimation, to justify me 
in separating from your com- 
munion. 

I enter upon this discussion, 
my dear friend, with great seri- 
ousness of mind, and I trust seek- 
ing counsel from the Father of 
lights, whose prerogative it is to 
“guide into all truth.” Much 
levity has often been discovered 
in this controversy, and not un- 
frequently great acrimony of 
spirit. But could I not enter 
upon these discussions without 
having my passions irritated, and 
my mind subjected to an influence 
hostile to the religion of the meek 
and lowly Saviour, I would shun 
it with dread, and leave it to 
more dispassionate minds. While 
I assure you of my esteem and 
affection, as a fellow christian, 
and that I am anxious only to 
promote the glory of God in your 
welfare, I trust that you will bear 
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with me while I candidly examine 
your principles, explode what I 
conceive to be your errors, and 
vindicate what I judge to be “a 
more excellent way.” 

On the importance of the sub- 
ject there can be no dispute. 
Though our differences do not in- 
volve essential points of theology, 
yet they are of vast magnitude. 
If the charges which I have ex- 
hibited against your church, can 
be substantiated, surelyher errors 
must be great, and she ought to 
repent “ in sackcloth and ashes.” 
An institution which dishonours 
the great head of the church, by 
an unlawful assumption of his 
authority; which violates the 
likerty of thought, and the inalie- 
nable rights of the human being ; 
which opposes the simplicity of 
gospel worship, by setting up a 
form of which it is ignorant; 
which disgraces the purest of all 
religions, by associating with it 
the abominations of popery and 
paganism; which clogs and fet- 
ters the only system of moral 
discipline, which is at once scrip- 
tural and efficacious, by encum- 
bering it with one that is neither ; 
and which opposes the most im- 
portant interests of the gospel, 
and of the country, to feed a 
secular ambition, and a worldly 
spirit in its priesthood :—such a 
system must be unchristian in its 
spirit, and antichristian in its 
operations. 

In my next letter I shall dis- 
cuss the first objection to your 
ehurch, which I have already 
specified. In the mean while 
permit me to assure you, that 

I am your’s, with great esteem, 

TROPHIMUs. 
a _ 
CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE GE- 
N1US AND WRITINGS OF BUN- 
YAN. 
Conti: a 
The antent ticity of the a Pat of the 
Pilgrim’s considered. 
Ir was I believe the late New- 
ton, who gave it as his decision, 
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that between the third part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and the two 
former, there is ‘“‘ as much differ- 
ence, as between a withered branch 
and Aaron’s rod, which bore blos- 
soms and fruit.” Now, although I 
am not convinced to assurance ofits 
authenticity, my doubts arise from 
almost the opposite cause: to me, 
at least, it appears too elegant as 
a composition, and too logical as 
a treatise, to be the production 
of Bunyan’s pen; and except 
upon the supposition that he had 
vastly improved in style by prac- 
tice, such passages as the follow- 
ing are not in his usual manner. 
‘* CONTEMPLATION sat still in 
a chair of pure diamond, musing 
and silent; neither said they any 
thing to him, or he to them; but 
just as he saw them enter, he 
drew back a curtain which hung 
before the farthest part of the 
room, and veiled half the room 
so, that when any one came in 
first, he could not see what was 
in the farthest part of the room. 
But so soon as the man Contem- 
— had with a string which 
e held in his hand, drawn back 
the curtain, what a goodly and 
glorious sight was there! For 
that part of the room was so con- 
trived, that by letting in a certain 
sky-light from the roof of the cave, 
your eyes are immediately sur- 
prised with a thousand splen- 
dors; and that part of the cave, 
though an entire rock of diamond, 
was so artificially polished, that, 
by the reflection of the sun-beams, 
it represented to you a most glo- 
rious city, ‘ whose streets were 
paved with pure gold, and the 
walls of precious stones, the in- 
habitants walking up and down 
in long robes, and glittering like 
the stars.’ Also it represented 
the king of that place sitting 
upon a throne of glory,” &c. 
This highly-wrought and rich- 
ly-gemmed abstraction, if not like 
** Aaron’s rod which budded,” 
is exceedingly like the enshrined 
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Ark in which that rod was depo- 
sited,—a resemblance not less 
creditable to the author, whoever 
he was. 

The following specimen of the 
didactic, appears to indicate either 
anew erain Bunyan’s writing, or 
a different author. Butler himself 
would not be ashamed of it in his 
Analogy. 

‘* Human reason.—I beholdand 
contemplate this wonderful and 
glorious fabric of the world, and by 
a regular deduction, I trace the 
footsteps of an eternal Divinity ; 
while climbing up the chain of 
inferior and second causes, I at 
length fasten to the uppermost 
link, and clearly see the first and 
supreme cause, source, and spring 
of all things visible and invisible. 
Thus, as common bodily objects 
are the first and lowermost of 
this chain of causes, so my senses 
are the first and lowermost step 
to my faith ; whilst by a chain of 
rational inferences, I join the 
first and last things — together, 
and I make my senses, reason, 
and faith, to be all proportionally 
subservient to the adoration [ 
pay the eternal Godhead.” 

‘* Spiritual man.—Before the 
fall of Adam, Reason was one 
entire’ shining diamond, but now 
it is shattered into pieces: we 
only retain some fragments or 
sparkles of the original jewel. 
We can boast of nothing but 
some broken remnants of reason, 
escaped from that fatal shipwreck 
of human nature, which still float 
up and down in a sea of uncer- 
tainties. Our notions of things 
natural, are liable to a thousand 
Mistakes; our inferences loose 
and incoherent ; and all our facul- 
ties turned upside down. Our 
discourse commonly is rather 
rhetoric than reason, and has 
either a smatch of the serpent’s 
subtle sophistry, or the woman’s 
soft and insinuating eloquence : 
these generally supply the place of 
true‘masculine reason; while the 
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sophist does but mimic the philo- 
sopher, and both they and the 
orator act the divine, as this man 
has done in his specious and for- 
mal vindication of his own way.” 

Now passages of this kind are 
so abundant in the third part, and 
so rare in the two former, that my 
hesitation in ascribing it to Bun- 
yan, springs from any thing ra- 
ther than a sense of its inferiority. 

The following specimens have, 
however, a strong family-likeness: 
** The King’s trumpeters saluted 
Christian and his fellow with ten 
thousand welcomes from the 
world, and this they did with 
shouting and sound of trumpet. 
This done, they compassed them 
round about on every side; some 
went before, some behind, and 
some on the right hand, and some 
on the left, as it were to guard 
them through the upperregions;— 
continually sounding as they went 
with melodious noise, in notes-on 
high; so that the very sight was 
to them that could behold it, as 
if heaven itself had come down to 
meet them.” Part IT. 

“The shining ones welcomed 
them; and then camo a bright 
cloud and covered them all, and 
they were carried up in the cloud 
through untracted paths of air. 
Thus the cloud was carried 
through the boundless orb above, 
and as they went through the 
skies, they saw the glorious stars 
shining like suns in the firma- * 
ment.” Part III. 

“So Christian turned out of 
his way to go to Mr. Legality’s 
house for help, but behold, when 
he was got now hard by the hill, 
it seemed so high, and also that 
side of it which was next the way 
side, did hang so much over, 
that Christian was afraid to ven- 
ture further, lest the hill should 
fall on his head ; wherefore there 
he stood still, and knew not what 
to do. Also his burden now 
seemed heavier to him than 
while he was in his way. There 
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came also flashes of fire out of 
the hill that made Christian 
afraid that he should be burned ; 
here therefore he sweat, and did 
quake for fear.” Part II. 
Tender Conscience having a- 
woke from a long sleep in the 
house of Carnal Security, con- 
cluded that he had been drunk, 
and se brought into the palace. 
“‘ With this thought, and the plea- 
sant harmony of the music, he 
was just ready to fall asleep 
again; but at the same instant 
there came such a terrible cla 
of thunder as was almost a Bon 5 
to have awaked the dead. At this 
his heart quaked within him, and 
the music ceased playing; so he 
rose from his bed, ss looked 
out at the windows, and he saw 
the air was extremely darkened, 
saving only some intervals of 
lightning, which, accompanied 
with thunder, seemed to threaten 
the destruction of the world. 
Poor Tender Conscience wept 
bitterly when he perceived such a 
dreadful tempest hanging over his 
head, and he ina strange place, not 
half way his journey.” Part III, 
Other parallels might be added, 
but as I despair of being able to 
set the question at rest, I merely 
refer the reader to the Bridge of 
Self- Denial, and ‘« the twig of vain 
opinions which Tender Conscience 
thered from the tree of know- 
edge growing on the banks of the 
waters of confusion;” exehang- 
ing this for ‘‘ a strong crutch 
made of lignum vite, or the tree 
of life,” is quite in Bunyan’s pe- 
culiar manner. In the absence, 
therefore, of direct evidence, I 
venture to suggest the following 
theory relative to the third part. 
The unbounded popularity of 
the first and veanel parts, it is 
well known, excited both the jea- 
lousy and the envy of the clergy ; 
even the bishops were alarmed 
for the credit of the church. 


“Then gathered the chief priests 
and the Pharisees a council, and 
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said wkat do we, for this man 
doeth many miracles.” , 

The result of this deliberation 
was, that a certain allegorizing 
bishop undertook to produce an 
episcopal pilgrim, which was to 
rival and supersede that of Bun- 

an. Accordingly, in due time, a 

arge, clumsy, but learned work 
was brought forward under high 
patronage. It failed to excite atten- 
tion, however; and, if I mistake 
not, its author had the candqur and 
good nature to say jocularly, that 
* The Bedford Tinker was an 
over-match for the Episcopal 
Bench.” Now, if Bunyan read 
this book, as he naturally would ; 
supposing it contemporary,(which 
I am not quite sure of, having 
only read it as a whole, when a 
boy, at the request of a non-juring 
grand aunt, who bribed me by 
sweetmeats,) he might very natu- 
rally attempt a third part for his 
own, and aim at a superior style, 
that he might equal the bishop. If 
this conjecture be admitted, it will, 
I think, account for the more arti- 
ficial structure of the third part; 
and also explain the secret of his 
fine writing. Such specimens as 
the following, appear almost mo- 
delled upon Patrick’s style. 

“ Certainly vain mirth and 
excessive laughter do but raise 
a dust in the eyes of the soul, and 
interrupt her more serene and 
steady prospect of better things ; 
and the most innocent jests may 
be reckoned like mushrooms, 
which, well-ordered and spiced, 
may do no harm, but can do no 
good.” — 

“* Tn our sighs we rejoice, and 
in our tears we smile; as it is 
written, ‘they that sow in tears, 
shall reap in joy. And the 
deepest of our groans are but 
forerunners of the soul’s triumph 
over sin and death; and there is 
so near a neighbourhood betwixt 
this kind of grief, and the most 
exalted pleasure, that it is hard to 
distinguish between the one and 
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the other. While our eyes rain 
tears, the clouds that cause them 
"are scattered from our hearts; 
and that very tempest of sighs 
and groans which threatens to 
rend our breasts in pieces, does 
but sweep and cleanse the air of 
our souls, and renders it more 
calm and serene than it was be- 
fore: thus springeth light from 
darkness, peace from war, and 
life from death.” — 

“The name of the pillar is 
History; and hard by it, even 
ever against the cave of the two 
giants, Pagan and Pope, there is 
another cave, wherein Tender 
Conscience saw amiddle-aged man 
sitting, of a mild, grave, and vene- 
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rable countenance ; and his name 
was Reformation. Now it is 
this man’s charge to look after 
this pillar, and to see that no 
injury be done it by thieves and 
robbers which infest that road, 
nor by any of Giant Pope’s 
party.” Part III. 

I am afraid that I have already 
trespassed upon the patience of 
your readers, by this formal at- 
tempt to legitimate the Third Part 
of the Pilgrim: the question, 
however, is interesting, and will 
I hope engage the attention of 
some of your correspondents to 
confirm or confute my views of it. 

Mirtis. 
(To be continued.) 
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An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. By 
T. Hartwell Horne, A.M. 2 vols. 8Svo. 
pp. 1615. 21..2s. Cadell and Davies. 
Tuar the Bible is yet but imperfectly 
understood, must be obvious to the most 
careless observer. The causes of this 
are many and powerful, and a full in- 
vestigation of them, which the limits of 
a review forbid, would be an essential 
service to the christian cause. Without 
noticing the influence of principles 
which are decidedly sinful, and which 
ought not to operate at all among the 
ple of God, it is obvious, that early 
habits of thinking, educational, sys- 
tematic, and professional prejudices, 
will account for many of the diver- 
sities of opinion and practice exist- 
ing in the christian world. That 
the cause of evils so hurtful to our com- 
mon faith, is not to be charged on the 
revelation of God, .we presume, all will 
admit : to deny it, would be, ineffect, to 
deny that it is a revelation ; for if it gives 
no certain sound, men are not to be 
blamed for misunderstanding it. The 
of scripture, is, in general, 
neitheir dark nor unintelligible, and yet 
the grossest misunderstandings prevail 
as toits meaning. A wantof attention 
, to the grammatical import of scripture 
, language, and an incapacity to use those 
critical helps which are necessary for 
its interpretation, are, we apprehend, 
at the bottom of innumerable differences 
and controversies among christians. 
The origin of many of the errors of 
ry, is to be traced to this cause. 
ransubstantiation arose from the misin- 
terpretation of the Hoc est corpus meum, 
(this is my body,) of our Lord, Agite 





penitentiam, produced the doctrine of 
penance ; and sacramentum hoc magnum 
est, (Eph. v. 32) paved the way for the 
SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE. 

As far as the Bible is concerned, 
the baptismal regeneration controversy 
might be determined by a simple appeal 


to the principles of enlightened criti- 
In 1 Pet. iii. 21. by one of the 


cism, 
most common figures of speech, that is 
ascribed to the sign, which is only true 
of the thing signified: and we are con- 
vinced this is equally applicable to every 
passage in which the ordinance of bap- 
tism is introduced as identical with sal- 
vation or regeneration. 

The ground of many of the mistakes 
in the Arminian and Antinomian con- 
troversies, is of the same nature, and tlie 
enlightened and rational study of the 
Bible itself, will do more to put an end 
to these disputes, than all the argumen- 
tative treatises that could be written. 
Holding by onr grand principle, that 
the Bible is the religion of protestants, 
we must avow our confidence in tlie 
simplicity and clearness of the rule, and 
profess our unshaken conviction, that 
nothing more is necessary to sweep away, 
as chatf before the wind, all our petty 
bickerings and contentions, both doc- 
trinal and practical, and to produce, 
as far as is necessary for every valuable 
purpose, the unity of the body of Christ, 
than an enlightened interpretation of 
the record, and a conscientious submis- 
sion to its dictates. 

To such laborious and well-informed 
men as Mr. Horne, therefore, who have 
bronght the mass of their information, 
and the fruits of their persevering re- 
search, to bear upon the critical study 
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of the word of God, we consider our- 
selves under no ordinary tions. 
It is by such works as the one now before 
us, that the most valuable instruction is 
brought within the reach of all thinking 
and reading christians ; that innume- 
rable difficulties are cleared out of their 
way; and that assistance is afforded to 
the more advanced student of the Bible, 
in the a peo) departments of interpre- 
tation and criticism. 

It is really surprising how few books 
of the nature of this introduction, are 
to be found in our e. The con- 
tinental writers have entered largely 
into ‘the subject, but their writings are 
comparatively little known, even to the 
body of our public teachers; and from 
others they are mostly locked up, by the 
languages in which they are written. 
With the exception of the translation 
of Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, which 
contains useful things, though a very 
imperfect book; Bishop Marsh’s Trans- 
Jation of Michaelis’s Introduction to the 
New Testament, which is exceedingly 
valuable, as far asit goes; of Gerard’s 
Institutes of Biblical Criticism, which is 
a@ very uninteresting book; and the 
works of Campbell and Macknight, 
we can scarcely mention any English 
work, which will afford much assist- 
ance in the critical study of the Bible. 
None of these, nor all of them to- 


ther, embrace the objects of Mr. 
florne’s Introduction, which contains 
valuable and in- 
teresting matter, on the subjects of 
which it treats, than any other single 
work, foreign or English, with which 


a greater mass of 


we are acq . We assure our 
readers, that we do not make this asser- 
tion at random, but from a careful ex- 
amination of the work, and some ac- 
quaintance with eS class of books to 
which it belongs. e apprehend it 
will only be pay ape to our anthor, 
to let him give own account of the 
plan and objects of the work, which are 
thus desc in the preface :— 

«* The work thus offered to the attention 
of the public, will be found to consist of 
Three , Viz. : 

«Part I. comprises a CONCISE VIEW OF 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, and of the 

iti ’ i > moral, and civil state of 
the Jews ctreting the principal events 
the Scriptures. 


: i 
in 

“* To have written a treatise on 
Biblical Antiquiti - 


II. treats ON THE INTERPRETA- 
VION OF THE SCRIPTURES, in allits branches ; 


or ing their sense, and applying the 
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sense when ascertained to the interpretation 
of the inspired volume. The utmost brevity, 
consistent with Perspicnity, has been studied, 
in this portion of the work ; and, therefore, 
but few texts of scripture, comparatively, 
have beer illustrated at great length. But 
—— care has been taken, by repeated 
ions, that the very numerous references 

which are introduced should be both perti- 
pose and correct Tt that such of the ans 
readers, as ma isposed to em by 
the rales laid Lowe, should be snabled to 
“ply, them with facility. 

“« Part III. is appropriated to the ANA- 
LYSIS OF SCRIPTURE. It contains a history 
of the sacred canon of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, together with an abstract of the 
evidence for the divine origin, a: 
and inspiration of each, especially of 
New Testament ; and also copious critical 
prefaces to the r tive books, and synop- 

contents. In drawing 





ses of their several 
up these synopses, the utmost attention has 
been given in order to present, as far as was 
practicable, at one glance, a comprehensive 
hee the subjects contained 4, each Book 

ipture. How necessary a view is 
to the critical study of the inspired records, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to remark. 

«* In executing this part of his work, the 
author has endeavoured to steer between the 
éxtreme prolixity of some analysts of the 
Bible, and the too great brevity of others: and 


he ventures to hope, that this portion of his 
labours will be found particularly usefol in 
studying the doctrinal parts of the Scrip- 
tures. 

*« The APPENDIX embraces the principal 
topics of biblical criticism,---such as manu- 
scripts and editions of the Scriptures, vari- 
ous readings, select lists of commentators, 
and biblical critics of eminence, &c. &c. 
which could not with oe ge | be introduced 
into the body of the work, without blending 
together two subjects that are essentially 
distinct, viz. the Criticism and Interpreta- 

Particular care has been 

bestowed, in order to ensure correctness i 
the maps, and fac-similes of biblical .manu- 
scripts, which accompany these volumes.” 
Pp. Vi.---viii. 

Every author has his own plan, and 
ought not to be captiously found fault 
with, if he execute, with tolerable fair- 


. ness and ability, his own proposuals. 


Though we think some improvement 
might be made in the general method of 
Mr. Horne’s work, we are not di 

to be very fastidious, as upon the 

he has adopted, almost every thing 
valuable for the study of the Bible is in- 
cluded. ” do: not og: bapa me er 
necessity of separatin subjects of ; 
the Appendix from of the® 
work, as they are no less than © 
the.other things, for the critical study of 
the scriptures. Two very thick volumes, 
and a thin volume by way of supple- 
ment, is rather an awkward form of pub- 
lication, which might have been avoid- 
ed, by meornenene the Appendix with 
the other matter, and dividing the whole 
into three volumes. 
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The first part of the work is intended 
to comprehend a brief system of Bibli- 
cal Geography and Antiquities :—a part 
of the undertaking on which we were 
already furnished with more ample in- 
formation, than on some other of the 
subjects of the work. ‘The Moses and 
Aaron of Godwin, and, more fully ampli- 
fied by Jennings, Lewis’s Hebrew Anti- 
quities, and the valuable work of Calmet, 
supply almost every thing necessary, at 
least to ordinary readers. Still the plan 
of Mr. Horne’s work would have been 
deficient without something of this na- 
ture, and it must be acknowledged to be 
difficult to assign the precise limits ef 
this department. 

Jt treats of the Physical Geography, 
and Political Divisions of the Holy 
Land ; it gives a description of Jerusa- 
lem, and an account of the political and 
ecclesiastical state of the Jews ; and fur- 
nishes a -view of their religious and 
moral state during the time of Christ, 
and of the Jewish and Roman modes of 
computing time. All these subjects are 
treated at greater or less extent, and on 
each of them, the reader is either fur- 
nished with accurate and important in- 
formation, or directed where to find it 
in the books, to which numerous refer- 
ences are made, If we have any thing 
to object to, it chiefly respects the ar- 
rangement. There are two works by 
Reland, which we wish our author had 
taken for his pattern, as far as his bounds 
permitted ;—his Palestina Illustrata, 
which contains at great length, and with 
admirable correctness of arrangement 
and illnstration, every thing pertainin 
to the geography of the holy land ;—an 
his Antiquitates Sacre, or brief delinea- 
tion of the Sacred Antiquities of the 
ancient Hebrews ; in which, following 
the natural and simple method of holy 
places, persons, things, and times, he 
embraces every thing of importance re- 
lating to the Jewish le. By some 
such scheme, Mr. Horne might have 
saved a deal of room, and facilita- 
ted considerably the improvement of his 
readers. 

The second part of this Introduction, 
is of much more importance than the 
first, and deserving of more critical at- 
tention. It is occupied on the “ Inter- 
ego of Scripture,” and is divided 

fifteen chapters, subdivided into 


Numerous sections. In no = of the 


work was method more indispensably 
necessary than in this; and yet in no. 
part of it have we felt so much the want 
of rigid and scientific arrangement. 


. There is a confusion, and hence a repe- 


tition that t have been avoided with 
a little attention., Thus Chap. I. is on 
the Senses of Scripture; the Literal, 

, Typical, Parabolic, and 
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Spiritual Senses. Without pausing at 
present to inquire inté the use or pro- 
priety of these distinctions of the sense 
or meaning of scripture, we have te ob- 
serve, that Chap. IV. treats again of the 
Figurative Language of Scripture ; and 
Chapters FX. and X. on their Spiritual 
and Typical Interpretation. This is a 
manifest want of accuracy; one of the 
reasons of which we conceive to be, an 
unnecessary multiplication of distinct- 
tions. We do not perceive the valuable 
end to be gained by distinguishing the 
interpretation of Scripture History, 
Miracles, Doctrines, Morals, and Pro- 
mises; to each of which a separate 
chapter is devoted. We like to see the 
Bible contemplated through a more 
simple medium ; let it be considered as 
a revelation from God in the language of 
men; and, therefore, to be interpreted 
as we would any book of human com 
sition, of the same age, and appearing 
in the same circumstances, 

The Bible, though it has but one au- 
thor, is the production of a number of 
writers, belonging to a distant age and 
country. The first inquiry, therefore, 
regards the state of correctness in which 
its respective books have come down to 
us. Itis composed in languages no lon- 
ger spoken in any part of the world, but © 
with which we must be acquainted in 
order to obtain a full and precise under- 
standing of the meaning of the divine 
record. This involves a critical acquain- 
tance with Hebrew and Greek, their 
dialects and peculiaridioms. All human 
language abounds in fgures, metaphors, 
allegories, &c.; and as these are to be 
found ‘in scripture, the principles by 
which they are re ited, and ought to 
be interpreted, fall next to be ascertain- 
ed and applied. As the Bible is a varied 
composition, containing history, pro- 
phecy, poetry, letters, &c. the several 
principles applicable to these respective 
departments of composition, must be 
understood, in order to aid interpreta- 
tion, and prevent unnecessary mistakes. 
With all these things must be connected 
that divine illumination, and state of 
moral or spiritual feeling, which are 
absolutely necessary to the enlightened 
understanding of a divine communica- 
tion to sinful creatures: We submit 
whether this mode of treating the sub- 
ject is not as comprehensive, and more 
natural, than that adopted by Mr. 
Horne. He had an incomparable model 
before him in the Philologia Sacra of 


“Glassius, improved and accommodated 


to the present state of learning by Dathe 
and Bauer. It contains ‘four’ books : 
Critica Sacra, Sacred Criticism ; or,a full 
view of the Original Texts of the Old 
and New Testaments ; their history and 
present condition. Grammatica a, 
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Sacred Grammar; or, anillustration of the 
of the original 


the Prieciples of Sacred Interpretation, 
in which all the peculiarities of the 
Bible are taken up and ed. 

Mr. Horne given an abridged and cor- 
rected translation of this invaluable 
work, instead of his second part, he 
would have rendered, we conceive, a 
more i t service to the cause of 
sacred literature, than in composing an 
original of his own. 

We do not mean to detract from the 
great merits of Mr. Horne’s work. For 
what he has done, he is entitled to the 
warmest thanksofeverylover of theBible. 
Weonly regret, that thei rfection of 
this part ef his plan, and the immense 
number of his divisions and distinctions, 
have a tendency to defeat his Jaudable 
design,—the encouragement of biblical 
investigation ; and unnecessarily to fa- 
tigue and embarrass the student. We 
trust, in theevent of a future edition, he 
will see the propriety of our remarks, 
and be encouraged to undertake the la- 
bour of remoulding this part of his work. 

We had not proceeded far in our ex- 
amination of the Second Part, before we 


ived the ical creed of Mr. 
Fiorne, and began to ‘eel the importance 
of a writer, on such subjects, divesting 
himself, as far ee eee 
matic prepossessions. We think Mr. 
Horne might have said all that was ne- 
cessary, in “Ap Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Bible,” without 


making it appear whether was an 
Arminian or a Calvinist. It is evident, 
that he is the former, though we believe 
a moderate one. To this we have no- 
thing at present omyeamt that we are 
of another school. edo not objeet to 
his exposition of Johniii. 16, 17.in page 
207.; but we object to what he says 
about those “ who adopt the hypo- 
thesis, that Jesus Christ was given for 
the tm top a We ae ay they feel 
no di in explaining passage 
consistently with the rules of sacred in- 

retation ; and preaching from it glad 
ti eat joy to allpeople. To 
represent xiii. 48. according to our 
received version, as clashing with this 
text, (p. 213.) is. quite a mistake. 

But we cannot pass so easily his ex- 
positi vii. 14.;,0n which he 
says: “ St. Paul, personifi the na- 
tural man, represents him as being sald 
under gin, memeaptvos VITO THY MapTicw. 
It was a. common expression among the 
Jews, that a person was seld under his 
master, when by sale he was transferred 
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to the service of another, whose slave 
he and irredeemably became. 
The very same expression occurs in 
1 Kings xxi. 20. Isaiah]. 1, (Sept) and 
also in 1 Mac. i. 15, and Judith vii. 25. 
Gr.) The Apostle’s meaning, there- 
‘ore, is, that the carnal, or natural mav, 
plo ay ey slave e, sin, > we 
ie is employed, and t 
is se gabe: to this service, withont the 
power of disobeying this tyrant until re- 
deemed by another person.” p. 251. 
Now we have many more reasons 
against the idea, that Paul in this ch 
teri is speaking of a carnal man at all, 
than we can here adduce. But we must 
enter our exceptions against Mr. Horne’s 
statements and reasonings, as above, in 
toto. The Janguage of the apostle 
throughout shows, that it is no personi- 
fication, but that Paul is speaking in his 
own proper person. We are told, that 
it is a common expression among the 
Jews, &c. We should like to know how 
this a rs, in the sense in which it 
seems Mr. Horne understands the apos- 
tle. The assertion, that the same ex- 
ression occurs in the places referred to, 
ingly incorrect, Mr. Horne has 
either taken this language in trust from 
another, or supposed tiat his readers 
would notexaminefor themselves. Those 
who are acquainted with the original, 
have only to consult it, to perceive the 
difference. To others we have only to 
observe, that there is the same difference 
in the Greek phrases,as there is between 
the English, ‘ to sell one’s self, and to 
be sold by another,’ The natural man 
sells himself to work all manner of ini- 
quity with greediness, The christian 
serves sin, but itis the service of aslave 
to a master,—unwilling, reluctant, and 
partial. 
This leads us to another observation, 
at we can scarcely pretend to go regu- 
ly through the mass of matter con- 
tained in these volumes,) that Mr.Horne 
is much happier in the statement of 
critical canons, than in the application 
of them to correct inte jon of 
scripture. Of this we could mention 


? 
shows inattention to the way in which 
the figures employed by the Apostle are 
employed throughout the scriptures, to 
the nature of the metaphor Smpozed, 
that .of a building or temple, and to the 
scope of the in-which Paul is 
clearly speaking of introducing proper 
orimproper persons into the churches of 
Christ, by which the churches are defiled, 
and the builder ultimately ee of his 
reward: seepage 252 ; the whole passage 
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is acomplete tissue of misinterpretation, 
and illogical prey His remarks on 
the word faith, p.631,632, afford another 
example of this; in which twelve differ- 
ent meanings are annexed to it, and pas- 
sages adduced in which it is supposed 
these diverse senses are illustrated. 
And, as if these were not sufficiently 
numerous, we are gravely told, “ that 
in the eleventh of the Hebrews, this 
word must be interpreted in as many 
senses is there are verses, according to 
the various revelations and promises, 
made to éach of the Patriarchs!” It 
does surprise us that Mr. Horne should 
have read so much of the Bible, and so 
much about it, and yet be capable of 
hazarding so strange a remark. Were 
itcorrect, we should lay down the sacred 
volume, in entire despair of ever ascer- 
taining its meaning. [sors has no more 
senses in Greek, than faith hasin common 
English. How many these are, it is npt 
difficult to find out. 

In Chapter III. of the second part, 
which treats of the subsidiary means for 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture, we 
have much valuable matter on the origi- 
nal languages of the Bible, their cognate 
dialects, ancient and modern versions, 
parallel passages, &c, &c. In discussing 
the forms of the Hebrew letters, we are 
surprised that he has not furnished us 
with an engraving of their ancient and 
modern appearance, or with a fac-simile 
of some of the oldest Hebrew Mann- 
scripts, as he has given of some of the 
Ancient Greek Codices. Engravings of 
the Ancient Hebrew and Samaritan cha- 
racters, and of most of the Oriental lan- 
guages, are given in Pfeifferi Opera, 

‘om.ii. ‘They are useful for enabling 
the reader to understand the discussions 
respecting the change from the Sama- 
ritan to the Chaldaic character, which 
is supposed to have taken place in the 
Hebrew books, about the time of the 
captivity. We wonder, too, that Mr. 
Horne has not remarked our want of a 
lexicon for the Hebrew, on the plan of 
Schleusner’s. for the New Testament. 
Neither Parkhurst nor Stockius supplies 
this desideratum ; which would indeed 
be a work of immense labour, but we 

not, would repay the exertions of 

a distinguished biblical scholar. In 
aking of the Latin Valgate, Mr. 
remarks, page 295, that “ Father 
Simon was the first who pointed oat the 
real value of this version.” ‘This is not 
te correct. The honour of first vin- 
the merits of the Vulgate, is 

to a countryman of our own. John 
canon of Ely, more than twenty, 

y before the ce of the 


by , 
 Collatio Interpretis 
Ilisque Recentioribus. &e. 1655 ; 
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which he shows, successfully, that, tn 
many places, the modern translators lad 
depreciated the Vulgate, and 
departed from it. ‘This 
small work, which is full of valuable 
criticism, is now very scarce, and from 
our author’s never referring to it, we 
presume he has not seen it. 

The sections on the necessity of at- 
tending to the context and scope, in 
order to discover the meaning of scrip- 
ture, are peculiarly i it; and the 
rules, though sufficiently minute, are on 
the whole very judicious. The breaks 
by chapters and verses, and the punctn- 
ation of our version, are exceedingly in- 
jurious to the sense and beauty of many 
passages. A number of instances are 
pointed out by our author; to which he 
might easily, and not unprofitably, have 
added many more. 

We are more donbtful about some 
things in the section on the A of 
Faith, as a rule of interpretation. Mr. 
Horne rey of it as the mostimportant 
of all aids, in interpreting scriptare. 
Now we doubt much whether any num- 
ber of individuals will agree in defining 
what the analogy of faith is:—and a 
still smaller number will agree perhaps 
in the application of the rule to a dis- 
puted text. A man’s analogy of faith 
will commonly be found to be his reli- 
gious system, to which he attempts to 
bring the Bible, instead of bringing that 
system to the Bible, A Catholic, a Pro- 
testant, a Socinian, an Arminian, and a 
Calvinist, have all different ideas of the 
analogy of faith, because they have all 
different religious creeds. How then 
can that be a rule of interpretation which 
is so variable and so difficult to be de- 
fined. The remarks -of Dr. Campbell 
on this subject, in his Fourth Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation, are well deserving 
the attention of the reader. Had Mr. 


Horne more carefully considered them, 
we think he would have written differ- 
ently on this subject. 

¢ fourth chapter, “ On the Figura. 
tive Language of Scripture,” is chiefi 
an abridgment of Dathe’s Second Book 


of Glassius’ Philologia. We have little 
to remark onit, but that it abounds with 
enlightened views of the > para- 
bles, and allegories of scripture. The 
succeeding chapter is an un nly 
long one, “ On Reconciling the Appa- 
rent Contradictions occurring in the 
Scriptures.” It recalled a feeling we 
had on first ekias ines see volume 
in Our possession, W professes to 
reconcile three thousand contradictions 
in the Bible,—that the author had set 
himself to ‘find out the contradictions, 
in order to have the merit of recon- 
ciling them. We do not mean to 

this to Mr, Horne, but we do 
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all that was 
mecessa on this subject in a 
dozen s, instead of extending it 
to sixty. Stil there are many important 
observations and references in 
chapter, which may be useful in re- 
moving stumbling blocks out of the way 
of those, who will take the trouble to 
find them. / 
We believe the greatest obstacle in 
the way of understanding many things 
in the Bible, is to be found in the state 
of our natural mind. The contradic- 
tions and obscurities are in us, rather 
than in the word of God. “ For,” to use 
the words of Dr. Owen, with which we 
shall close our remarks on Mr. Horne 
for the present, “ what we call darkness 
in divine subjects, is nothing else than 
their celestial glory and splendour, stri?.- 
ing on the weak ball of our eyes, the 
rays of. which we are not able in this 
life to bear. Hence God himself, who is 
light, and in whom there is no darkness at 
all, in respect of us, is said to have made 
darkness his pavilion.” Pref. to Div. Jus. 
(To be continued.) 
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Journal of a Visit to South Africa, in 1815 
and 1816, &c. By the Rev. C. J. La- 
trobe. Price 21. 2s. Seeley, Fleet- 
street. 

(Concluded from page 41.) 

Our readers will recollect that they 

took leave of Mr. Latrobe, at that part 

of his journal, in which, soon after his 
arrival at Gnadenthal, he narrates the 
remarkable and affecting intercession of 

a Caffre woman, who anes to him on 

behalf of her nation. more touching 

anecdote we scarcely remember to have 
seen, and we are quite sure, that the 
simplicity ,the tenderness, the ardent zeal 
of this excellentCaffre woman, must have 
advanced her to the affectionate esteem 
of all our christian readers. There is a 
power and an eloquence in her plead- 
ings, which bespeak at once the source 
from whence they proceeded, and the 
psc ee influence of those principles 
by which they were dictated. It must 
be exquisitely gratifying to every phi- 
lanthropist, but particularly to every 
sincere christian, not excepting our 
worthy brethren the Quakers, who nei- 

ther countenance missionaries nor mi- 

nisters, to hear of such fruits a 

race of people, who, with their Hot- 

tentot brethren, have been repre- 
sented as so irreclaimably rade, and 
senseless, and filthy, as to induce some 


Eon ae to assign them a rank 
een men and brutes. Oh! itisa 
sweet relief from the pain and humilia- 


tion we are compelled to feel, when we 
look abroad upon the wide-spread dis- 


asters of human nature, and gaze upon 
the wretchedness which seems to have 
settled on many a long-cultivated, but 
still barren spot of Europe and 
there to see, amidst African deserts and 
Hottentot degradation, the fair and 
ever-blooming flowers of the celestial 
paradise. It refreshes our spirits, in- 
deed, as we circle, in imagination around 
this apostate world, and pore upon the 
thick gloom that envelops it on every 
side, here and there to discover a little 
illumined spot, spreading its rays into 
the surrounding darkness, and, by an 
influence manifestly divine, changing 
“the habitation of dragons,” into fruit- 
ful fields,{and quiet welling places. 
One would suppose, that no human eye 
could pause upon such scenes without 
blessing them, and that all eyes which 
rove abroad for novelty and gratification, 
and all travellers who visit foreign 
countries, to inspect whatever is fair 
and wonderful, would, in such spots, 
see more to demand the homage of their 
hearts, than in all the yet unpulverized 
fragments of Grecian and Roman mag- 
nificence, or inall the luxuriant graces of 
Italian landscapes, and all the sublime 
features of Swiss mountains. Yet who, 
that within the last seven years has felt 
the passion for travelling, ever thought 
of a tour to Gnadenthal and Groene- 
kloof, in preference to one through 
France and Italy, and the Greek Islands, 
those fushionable and classic countries. 
But missionary institutions and settle- 
ments are foolishness in the esteem of 
the men of this world. It were well 
for missionaries if that were all; and if 
the men of this world would be per- 
suaded to treat them, as most other 
foolish people are treated ; pity them, and 
let them alone. But missionaries have 
énemies ; enemies among men,— enemies 
pone p bebe”. MEN, to the most divine 
and disinterestéd of all enterprises ; and 
the Moravians, too,whom it has become 
fashionable for gay travellers to affect to 
admire, and high church reviewers to 
praise, because there is something pic- 
turesque in their villages, and something 
of taste and state in their churches, 
their ritual, and their hierarchy ;—yes, 
had enemies once, like.all mission- 
aries, though their plan does not essen- 
tially differ from that of other societies, 
and is much the same now as it was 
twenty years ago. Mr. Latrobe men- 
tions, that one of the missionaries in- 
formed him, that when first he went to 
Gnadenthal, the “ misguided men went 
so ora by te waaabiaan per to be 
si e neighbouring rs, b 
which they bound themselves not rd 
supply the missionaries with the neces- 
saries of life, which, at that early period, 
they could not procure otherwise than 
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ig tage Sete rer 
to appreciate the character of Dutch 
protestantism at the period referred to. , 
After some time spent at Gnadenthal, 
in examining the state of the mission, 
and making arrangements for the pro- 
jected journey to the interior, Mr. 
trobe returned to Cape Town and Gro- 
enekloof, and from thence, after mak- 
ing official arrangements with the go- 
vernment, and having enlisted Mr. Mel- 
ville, the government surveyor for the 
colony, as a volunteer in the expedition, 
he returned to Gnadenthal. This was 
the point from which the reconnoitring 
arty were to move. It consisted of 
Mr. Latrobe, Mr. Melville, Mr. and 
Mrs. Schmitt, and Mr. Stein, with Hot- 
tentot servantsand drivers, The party 
set forward on the 5th of March, 1816, 
with the design of examining the unap- 
propriated and unclaimed land, on the 
Chamtoos and Kierbooms rivers. ‘They 
began their movements, therefore, east- 
ward, first to Zwellendam. And here 
commence the usual and endless de- 
tails of bad roads, steep mountains, 
straying oxen, with now and then a re- 
fractory one that would escape from the 
yoke in the midst of a river, or ina 
pass of difficulty and labour; with the 
alternation of courteous and surly treat- 
ment from the boors to whom they ex- 
hibited their authoritative mandate for 
relays of cattle. This is what every 
reader of African travels expects to find 
largely repeated, at due, that is, very 
brief intervals ; and it will be well if the 
one of the vexed traveller allows 
im now and then to describe a land- 
seape, or gather a rare flower, or pick 
up a curious stone or fossil. Though 
Mr. Latrobe bears all his misfortunes 
with exemplary patience, yet is there so 
much sameness in the general occur- 
rences of the day and the night, that we 
should have been satisfied with a speci- 
men, and we are confident our readers 
would not be much interested, were we 
to attempt to lead them (xara woda;) 
the tiresome and vexatious stages 
of Mr. Latrobe’s tour. The track he 
passed was not new, nor the incidents 
of bis journey marvellous: We, there- 
fore, think it will be far more gratifying 
to most of our readers, ete put in 
possession of the remarks of this intelli- 
gent and pious visitor, upon the several 
ready occupied as missionary 
settlements in this part of the colony. 
Zaurbrack, a station belonging to the 
London Missi Society, lies about 
half a day’s journey from Zwellendam. 
Mr. Latrobe thus ribes his visit to 
that place, and his intercourse with Mr. 
Seidenfaden : 


“« Aboat an lish mile above a pleasant 
farm, called Roeades we arrived at the 
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erage Revier. The bushes covering 
both near the ford consist chiefly of 
the mimosa. Having crossed the river, we 
turned to the left, out of the main road, 
under a hill, the ascent of which was cover- 
ed with a profusion of large aloes. This was 
the first time we had seen this singular plant 
growing in such abundance. 

*< The vale of the Zuurbrack is, at its en- 
trance from the west, narrow and full of 
wood. The Bueffeljagd’s Revier winds from 
side to side, between steep banks, and must 
be forded twice, before missionary in- 
stitution can be approached. A few Hoiten- 
tot women, imitating the custom at Gnaden- 
thal, came out to meet us, and walking 
alongside of the waggons, bid us welcome 
with a hymn. e valley widens near the 
settlement, and appears to be a spot well 
chosen for the purposes of such an institu- 
tion. We were received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Seidenfaden, her mother, and brother, and 
his assistant, Mr. Wimmer, with great 
kindness. After some conversation re- 
freshment, we proceeded to see Mr. Sei- 
denfaden’s gardens, which are well laid out. 
After dinner, we walked with him through 
the Hottentot village, which at present con- 
sists of one row of huts on the north side of 
the valley. Some of them we entered, and 
conversed with the inhabitants. They were 
friendly, and expressed their thankfulness 
for the instruction they receive, and for the 
zeal with which the missionaries endeavour 
to f comote their temporal and spiritual 
welfare. 

“« Mr. Seidenfaden is a man of an active, 


benevolent mind, and generous spirit. He 
has himself built a substantial house, 
» in which he meets his 
gation, and keeps school with the 

i and young people. The Missionary 
Society in London, under whose direction 
he acts, have not as yet thought proper to 


with a spacious 


build a church in this place, and the small 
sum he raised for the purpose, proved quite 
inadequate to the undertaking. A beginning, 
however, was made on an eminence near the 
house, but his expectations failing, the work 
remains unfinished. He appears to deserve 
more ment ; for the situation is 
such, that in time a considerable settlement 
might be formed.”---p. 128, 129. 

From this place Mr. Latrobe and his 
party proceeded to Hoogte Kraal. 

«* Having a desire to see the missionary 
institution called H e Kraal, under the 
superintendency of the Rev. Mr. Pacalt, sent 
out y the Missionary Society in London, we 
left the abovementioned party to proceed 
alone to George, and tarned to the right. 
The ascent from the brook led us to another 
grassy plain, intersected by two narrow and 
rocky glens, by which we arrived about six 
in the evening at Hoogte Kraal. We were 
received with much friendly attention by 
Mr. See Et oe ry a house spacious 
enough to ur sO a > pro- 
ae that we shieadl 1 a our mat- 
tresses in his chapel, after the usual eveni 
service. This, however, did not begin ti 
nine o’clock, to give the Hottentots time to 


* return from their work in the neighbouring 


farms. Meanwhile, the time was 
spent in conversation, At nine, 


Ae people 
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were called together by the sound of a cow’s 
horn, blown by a maid-servant, in place of a 
bell. About a hundred men and women at- 
tended. The men and wemen sit separate, 
as in most foreign churches, on benches, and 
are —— oo. a table and desk, as with 
us. e chapel is a temporary building, 
with one door at the gable-end. "By a judi. 
cious arrangement, therefore, on leaving it, 
the women go out first, then the men, and the 
minister follows. The service consisted of 
two hymns, an exposition of a portion of 
scripture, which this evening was the begin- 
ning of our Saviour’s sermon on the mount, 
a prayer, and a concluding hymn. The 
voices of the congregation were excessively 
loud, and the tunes sung, some of the most 
lively now in use in some chapels in England, 
hut, both in their character and the manner of 
singing them, bidding defiance to all solem- 
nity and taste. After Mr. Pacalt had 
spoken about two minutes, a woman began 
to make a strange tremulous noise. Sup- 
ing her to be suddenly seized with illness, 
was surprised to find no one ready to help 
and lead her out, till her neighbours, catch- 
ing the infection, the noise spread throughout 
the whole assembly, the men uttering deep 
‘oans. In his prayer, the missionary affec- 
tionately remembered us, and we were sorry 
to be so much disturbed by the continuance 
of these jarring sounds. On expressing our 
astonishment at the disturbance thus occa- 
sioned to the service, Mr. Pacalt informed 
us, that it had been considered a sign of con- 
viction, by the power of the word. But 
supposing even, that true conviction of sin 
might, in some, produce this effect, who does 
not see, that insincerity may easily adopt such 
external marks, to gain the good opinion of 
men, whose piety and truth being unsuspect- 
ed, are willing to believe others incapable 
of so greata fraud. Feeling as I do for the 
» honour of the cause, we are all equally eager 
' to promote, and highly respecting the efforts 
made by missionaries of seer denomination, 
though differing from us in » and per- 
haps in opinions, as to minor points, I would 
humbly submit to the consideration of the 
directors of all missionary institutions, whe- 
ther it would not be well to avoid every 
thing that needlessly gives occasion to the 
evil-minded to ridicule or op; our labours. 
We have reason to take the apostle’s fre- 
quent vena heart, that we may not 
* let our good be evil spoken of.” 

“16th. After bre: t, Mr. Pacailt pro- 
ceeded to show us the settlement, which is 
as yet but small. The cottages are placed 
in regular rows. The gardens are well laid 
out, and the Hottentots, both by precept and 
example, taaght diligently to attend to the 
rearing of garden-produce of various kinds ; 
but there are no trees, nor any plantations or 
nurseries. Indeed, the elevated situation of 
the place, and the nature of the soil, is said 
to be unfavourable to the growth of trees, the 
shade of which, however, is an almost essen- 
tial requisite in an African summer. 

“Mr. Pacalt has a small house of two 
rooms. His labour is great. Every day he 
keeps school, and meets the congregation in 
the evening, hen without an assistant, and 
having the on and management of all 
the outward concerns of the establishment. 
He wasnow building a smithy.” p. 143---145. 





From Hoogte Kraal, they proceeded to 
George, a new district, town and drosdy, 
esettled by Sir J. Cradock, while gover- 
nor at the cape: but as yet the town 
does not contain above 100 inhabitants. 
It appears that they have a minister, 
Mr. Herold, in whose absence, an as- 
sistant read a sermon on the Sunday that 
Mr. Latrobe passed there, which greatly 
offended him. ‘The neighbourhood of 
George affords some scenery as sublime 
and beautiful as any in the colony ; espe- 
cially the defiles of Keyman’s Gat, or Cro- 
codile’s Cove, and Trekata‘kou, of each 
of which a plateisannexed. But we have 
not room for descriptions of fine land- 
scapes, or terrific glens, or magnificent 
mountains, We pass on with the party 
to the town, or rather village, of Uiten- 
hagen. Here they were kindly re- 
ceived by Colonel Cuyler, the landdrost, 
who pointed out several stations suitable 
for missionary establishments. Mr. La- 
trobe was shown a tame young lion, kept 
by Colonel Cuyler. He was larger than 
a mastiff dog, and admitted the visitors 
to stroke him, expressing, by his friendly 
growl, his pleasure in their company. 
As Betlhelsdorp is near Uitenhagen, Mr. 
Latrobe and his friends set out the next 
day to visit the missionaries. The ac- 
count he gives is not favourable,either of 
thesituation or the Hottentot inhabitants, 
Mr. Latrobe’s remarks upon Bethelsdorp 
seem, generally speaking, just and can- 
did. It is admitted to be a barren un- 
interesting spot; yet we must observe, 
that he does not appear to have visit- 
ed the farms on the banks of Zwar- 
tekops river, where, according to Mr. 
Campbell's account, there is more cul- 
tivated land than in most parts of 
Africa,* not excepting Bavian’s Kloof. 
Mr. Latrobe says; 


«« We had been willing to believe, that the 
very unfavourable aecounts, given by travel- 
lers of Bethelsdorp, were greatly exagge~- 
rated, if not altogether false, and that it was 
nottobe credited, that a society, possessed of 
such ample means, would suffer any of their 
settlements to remain in so disgracefal a 
state,asto he always brought forward against 
them, as a proof of the unprofitableness of 
their missionary exertions in this country. 
Bat I am sorry to say, that as to its external 
situation, nothing can be more miserable and 
discouraging. — therefore, who judge 
only from outward appearance, are apt to 
draw inferences to the a ara of its inha- 
bitants. This is acknowledged by Mr. Camp- 
bell himself, and he offers an apology, which 
such as view ret — with a a 
disposition tow e main purpose 0! 
institution, will admit. What may have been 
the motive of its founder, Dr. Van der Kemp, 
for fixing upon a spot, in every respect so 
little calculated yo any thin but dis- 
agreeable sensations in a traveller's mind, I 





* See Campbell, page 97. 
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cannot tell. The district of Uitenhagen was 
at that time buat very thinly occupied by 
settlers. Governmentmost generously offered 
every facility, and gave him his choice of the 
best places in its territory. He looked at 
some, and at length sat down in the most 
barren, desolate, unpromising desert I have 
yet seen in all South Africa.” p. 206, 207. 


It is not for us to decide how far the 
complaints raised against this settie- 
ment are, or are not just. There may 
have been, as we fear there was, a de- 
ficiency of judgment in its selection at 
first; this we suppose is admitted by the 
friends of the Missionary Society; but 
yet it might be imprudent to aftempt to 
remove it, or to break itup. We hope, 
however, that the deputation from that 
Society, which has recently left England, 
will either remove it, or employ their 
utmost efforts, to elevate and improve 
its respectability ; that every traveller 
who visits South Africa, may not have 
an opportunity of holding it up as a 
perpetual reproach, to the friends of 
the institution. 

From Bethelsdorp, the party proceed- 
ed towards Caffraria, the boundary of 
the colony. From thence, having sur- 
veyed a variety of places, they returned 
to Gnadenthal, with a decided prefer- 
ence for a very beautiful and rich tract 
of land on the Witte, a small stream 
that falls into the Zondags river. The 
remainder of Mr. Latrobe’s sojourn in 
South Africa, was variously occupied in 
attending to the erection of a new 
church, and other improvements at the 
missionary settlements; in arranging 
affairs for his departure, and in viewing 
whatever natural curiosities fell under 
his observation. 

He relates many facts which prove 
the mischiefs resulting to the settlement 
from overstrained taxation,—where it 
evidently checks improvement, and has 
already ruined many individuals who 
had embarked their whole property in 
establishing and improving farms. “With 
all his grave and well-meant admiration 
and laudation of the wisdom of the 
British ministry, Mr. Latrobe cannot 
help admitting, what indeed it would 
have required a great deal of hardibood 
to deny, that the taxes recently levied, 
were both oppressive and indiscriminate. 
He relates, at page 243, the sensible re- 
marks of one of the farmers, on the 
measures of the English at the Cape: 

’ “He ee - a ee but 
regretted that they were losin ir la- 
rity in Guvsbleny, by taxation fend rg ser 
af settling the quit-rents. He thought it 
hard, that when a man had done every thing 
in his power to improve his farm, by maki 

Sige aed for irrigation, clearing lands 
xe. that those very i vements should 
tell against him, oad he be charged A, ped 
rent his neighbour, who was an indolent 
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man, suffering his estate to go to decay, when, 
in fact, it was better land, and more prodnc- 
tive, and therefore more able to bear the 
burden: ‘But,’ added he, ‘ we would bear 
taxation, if the English would only keep a 
large ee force in the country, as by that 
means, we*should obtain a ready sale for our 
corn and other produce, and have wherewith 
to pay. But now they are withdrawing their 
troops.’ omy friends to our country 
and its go ent, we heard this man’s 
very sensible remarks with concern, and 
wished, that means might be devised, con- 
sistent with the just and benevolent dispo- 
sition of our present administration, to grant 
relief, and make the occupation of this land 
by the British, i d a blessing, 

not a curse, as we have sometimes heard it 
called.” p. 243. 


** I wrote to-day to Mr. Von Buissini, the 
landdrost of Zwellendam, in behalf of the 
poor, who cannot possibly pay the new poll- 
tax of five rix-dollars per man. The tax 
seemed to be levied without any discrimina- 
tion, or proportionate distribution. I was 
the more anxious to do away any impression, 
unfavourable to the present government, as 
Ihave, to my sorrow, perceived, in the minds 
of many people in the interior, considerable 
alienation from that attachment to the Eng- 
lish, which, in the beginning, seemed sincere, 
but has suffered much, probably, from mis- 
sperehensien. as they are notacquainted with 

glish forms, nor anally turned from their 
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old customs.” p. 


This work furnishes convincing proof, 
if that were wanting, of the capacity 
of the Hottentots, to receive mental 
and moral cultivation. We confess, we 
were particularly pleased with the no- 
tions of natural right, entertained by 
one of these people. Three Hottentots 
paid Mr. Latrobe a formal visit, before 
his departure from Groenekloof, to have 
some conversation with him relative to 
the territory the brethren occupy. 


“‘ They began the conversation, by expres- 
- the regard and affection they felt for me, 
and their sorrow for my departare. Having 
made portraits of the two venerable Fathers, 
Marsveld and Schwinn, which lay on my 
table, they immediately knew them, and 
seemed delighted to see them ‘ written down 
on P r.’ Captain Koopman then said, that 
he still something to observe about the 
land ry, Yes the Hottentots, in conse- 
} y- of my having lately asserted, ‘that 

e land was given by government to the 
Brethren, for the Hottentots, and that, if it 
had not been for the Mission, the Hottentots 
would have lost it all.’ He entered into a 
long demonstration to prove, that not onl 
this land, but two ee uring farms, whic 
he named, had, in old times, been Hotten- 
tots’ land, being secured to one of his ances- 
tors, by some Dutch governor, but to which 
ancestor, and by what governor, he could 
not tell.” p. 285, 


é «J sine Af 5 age to make them understand, 

at though no means meant to justify 

such pat etl wh and robbery, yet they 

mn as christian people, find some conso- 
2 
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lation in the reflection, that, had it not beea 
‘or the occupation of their ba ee’ | by Eu- 
rcpeans, they would have remained in gross 
ignorance and darkness, and been ‘led cap- 
tive by Satan at his will,’ in the service of 
sin; the consequence of which, even to the 
richest and most powerful nation, was misery 
both here and hereafter.” p. 286, 287 


Mr. Latrobe having dispatched all his 
business, set sail in the Libra sloop of 
of war, having in charge the son of the 
governor, Lord Charles Somerset. 

They touched at St Helena, and 
visited Longwood, the residence of the 
ex-emperor of France; of which place 
Mr. Latrobe gives an interesting view. 
He details at considerable length his 
occupations and amusements, while on 
the island ; and offers his readers various 
reflections of a political nature, which 
we deem a little out of place, and rather 
ill-suited to the design of the volume, 
though, doubtless, always well-meant on 
his part.—He arrived in England on the 
10th of December, 1816, having been 
absent but about fourteen months. 

Mr. Latrobe’s book certainly afferds 
much interesting information of the 
gradual success of missionary exertions 
within the colony. It contains, also, 
several notices on subjects of natural 
history, to which the author has not 
been wholly inattentive, though his 
remarks are generally brief and super- 
ficial. We regret, that some of Mr. 
Latrobe’s plates were not devoted to 
such subjects, instead of being wholly 
appropriated to views, and ranges of 
mountains. We cannot moreover refrain 
from expressing it as our opinion, that 
too much has been made of this journal. 
There is very little that is new, except 
the incidents and anecdotes of the jour- 
ney, and several of the latter have been 
told and |g egpes before. Nearly the 
whole of the tract passed, has been 
minutely described by endless travellers 
from the time of Barrow downwards. To 
us, we confess, the districts occupied b 
the colony areless interesting than thes 
more remote regions of that yet unknown 
continent. On this account, Mr. Camp- 
bell’s journey, though made without any 
scientific skill, and even without a hand 
in the party which could depict a flower, 
or sketch a view, and though written in 
a most jejune and vexatious style, is far 
more interesting thanmost of the modern 
travels . South eye ol pbcire is mach 
novelty in the ’s journe 
which stoned Deyend the caliey. and 

cularly in his account of Lattakoo ; 

and had the party been attended by a 
single scientific traveller, as we under- 
stand it might have been, even by one 
of the most disti botanists of 
the age, who would gladly have availed 
of Mr. Campbell's company, it 
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might, without any additional expense 
to the institution, have rendered most 
valuable service to the canse of science. 
We do not mean by the comparison to de- 
preciate Mr. Latrobe's book; but we think 
it would have suffered noinjury from con- 
siderable compression, while the pious 
reader might have been equally welt 
entertained at much less cost, with what- 
ever relates to the missionary cause; and 
the scientific might have been gratified 
with rather ampler notes upon the no- 
velties, both in botany and mineralogy, 
which fell under the observation of our 
traveller. We are‘sure, however, that, 
upon the whole, our readers will be as 
much gratified as we have been, if they . 
will peruse this volume for themselves. 
They cannot fail to be delighted with 
the piety, the perseverance, and the 
sound judgment displayed in the con- 
duct of the Moravian Mission to South 
Africa. 
PDP IDLY 


Religious Liberty, applied to the Case of 
the old Mecting-House, John Street, 
Wolverhampton: including Remarks on 
the conduct of the Editors of the Con- 
gregational Magazine ; and the Resolu- 
tion of the Congregational Board, July 7. 
By James Robertson. Price 2s. 6d. 


Conder, London. 

Religious Liberty not infringed by the 
Proceedings inthe Case of the Meeting- 
House, John Street, Wolverhampton. 
An Appeal to the Public, inanswer to the 
Remarks of the Rev. J. Robertson, by 
the Dissenting Ministers who originally 
signed the Case: with an Appendix, 
containing a detail of Facts, by Mr. C. 
Mander. Price 2s. 6d. Conder, Lon- 
don ; Beilby and Knotts, Birmingham. 


We should suppose that this singular, 
and, in many respects, unpleasant con- 
troversy, had now received its quictus, 
did we not know that something more 
than a love of truth often enters into the 
principles of action in the best of men. 
With the very same views of the grand 
fundamentals of religious liberty, with 
the very same professed aimsin this par- - 
ticular case, and with an almost perfect 
agreement upon the nature of religious 
doctrine, and the obligations of religious 
practice, it is not improbable that the 
antagonists in this controversy may con- 
tinue in their respective attitudes of 
attack and defence. We know how 
difficult it is to “make an acknowledg- 
ment of error, and especially when the 
assertion and defence of it have been 
accompanied with unusual decision, and 
with a profession of very deliberate 
investigation. We sincerely hope, how- 
ever, that at least the readers of this 
controversy will not suffer their minds 
to regard any thing on either side but 
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truth and righteousness, If eitherparty 
has manifested a temper but ill-beseem- 
ing a good cause, or used language but 
ill according with the profession of a 
gentleman and a christian, we hope that 
the merits of the case will first of all be 
detached from so unfavourable an asso- 
ciation, and be considered apart, and 
then let the censure of an enlightened 
and unprejudiced jury, light upon those 
on either side, who have been deficient 
in that courteousness, which the cause 
of truth, and especially of religious 
truth, dictates in all its professed friends. 
With regard to ourselves, our readers 
will probably think, that we are now, 
by the ungenerous attack of Mr. Ro- 
bertson, unfortunately made too much 
arties in the discussion, to admit of our 
ulfilling dispassionately the duty of con- 
scientious critics. We could plead in 
reply, that, however we might feel 
impelled to break a spear in our own 
cause with the dissenting Zoilus, whose 
challenge stands at the head of this arti- 
cle, we have a far greater regard to the 
cause which he professes to advocate, 
than to the opinion which may be formed 
of our conduct, and, therefore, might 
still claim to be heard as umpires in the 
debate ; yet we haveso full a confidence 
in the ability of our readers to decide 
for themselves, that we shall not choose 
to incur the responsibility of attempting 
either to lead or anticipate their judg- 
ment, but leave them to that unbiassed 
decision, which, irrespective of all the 
alleged and supposed rancour on either 
side, the importance of the case demands. 
We, therefore, do not intend in this ar- 
ticle to attempt any thing more than 
barely to state,in the form of analysis, the 
impeachment brought by Mr. Robert- 
son against his nine dissenting brethren, 
and the principal points of defence 
which they have now set up, with some 
few and brief strictures on the tone and 
temper of both the pamphlets. The aa- 
thorof the first pamphlet thus brings for- 
ward his charge against the dissenting 
ministers. 
“ The ‘ case of the Old Meeting Honse, in 
John Street, Wolverhampton, was inserted 


in the Congregational M for January, 
1818, eo a oboe of prest Uapertance to or- 
i On perusing this ac- 


public in their 
of the case,’ and ‘to betray the 


friends of oo ey into the 
approbation a eedin 
which are mest strongly to be ocadomned ea 
subversive of religious liberty.’ The — 

the case had insisted in the court of chan- 
cery that the religious — of their 
opponents were i inions, the profes- 
bo of which excluded them from the 
tection of 


i aceord- 
ing 3 and solicited the 
judgment of the court against the defend- 
ants, (the unitarians,) as the abettors of 

rhemous and wicked opinions. A pro- 
ceeding of this kind on the part of persons 
exercising the christian ministry among 
protestant dissenters, could be viewed in no 
other light than as a scandalous violation of 
the principles on which religious liberty is 
fe ed, and an attempt to revive and direct 
the operation of persecuting laws.” p. 4,5. 

“ The pansies the c rit ion 
was opposed, judgment of the court 
solicited against them aap the three follow- 
ing. 1. That Unitarianism was now illegal, 
and, therefore, that a unitarian congregation 
could not lawfully hold any y- 2. 
That Unitarianism not being tolerated at the 
time of the erection of the meeting house, 
and the date of the endowments, unitarians 
could not be the lawful of the 
property. 3. That Mr. Steward, as the 
minister of the congregation, could not be 
removable at the will of its members, his 

intment being to be considered as for 

term of his natural life.” p. 9. 

Having referred to the pleadings in 
the court, he adds: 

«« This, then, is the evidence on which I 
el the patrons of the case with main- 
taining a reo: le most hostile to religious 
ane, ity of ly subversive of its liberty, 

illegality ofa particular religious 0- 
fession according to the common law.’ p- Al. 

These charges are illustrated at great 
length, and the guilt involved in- them, 

apes the aggravation of having 
denied them, in the reply published in 
our journal, are exhibited in very stron 
language by Mr. Robertson. The reply o' 
the ministers in their pamphlet now be- 
fore us, is as follows :—That their first 
resolution, entered into at a meeting on 
January 22, 1817, was, “ That Mr. 
Mander be advised to file a bill in chan- 
cery, to compel the production of the 
trust deeds of the meeting house and its 
endowments, in John Street, Wolver- 
hampton, in order to ascertain for what 
purpose it was designed.” 

« After this bill was filed, it eee Ee 
cessary to apply a second time to the 
Chaneallor, for an in) tion to restrain the 
trustees from ejecting Mr. Steward from 
the meeting-house and “dwelling house. 
This was the real, the exclusive design of 





bringing the matter into the Court of Chan- 

ee Phis was all the attornies employed 
by Messrs. Mander and Steward were in- 
structed to sue for,and, faithful to their instruc- 
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tions, this was’all they solicited. We have 
carefully read the brief which was recs 
the hands of Sir Samuel Romilly, Messrs. 
Hart and Shadwell, and we can assure the 
public, and doubt not our affirmation will be 
credited, that there is not in it one iota of 
a persecuting nature ; there is no sueing the 
judgment of the court against the anitarians, 
as the abettors of illegal opinions, and as 
—— disqualified by Su comes law for 

i set apart for religious pur- 
oan T's simply and purely what it 
pretends to be, a brief to instruct counsel to 
move for an injunction to restrain the trus- 
tees from a legal © as: to eject Mr. 
Steward.” p. 26, 27. 

“ The matter to be settled was a question 
of property, not of —, and thoagh it was 
property set apart for religious purposes, 

et to he decided by precisely the same 
kind of evidence as in a case purely civil.--- 
What was the design of the motion ? Simply 
to obtain an injunction for vm 4 r. 
Steward from being ejected tillit was clearly 
ascertained in whom the property is legally 
vested. 

“« That the arguments of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly and Mr. Shadwell on the present ille- 


gatity of socivianism, were entirely irrelevant 
and not at all necessary to the motion which 
they were instructed to support, is evident 
from the opinion both of the opposite counsel 
and of the chancellor himself.” pp. 29, 30. 


The chancellor, in delivering his opi- 


nion on the case, observed : 


«« Whatever may have been stated at the 
bar with respect to the question of what is 
or is not criminal in the conduct of parties, 
I do not apprehend that, sitting in this court, 
I have any thing to do with that. Lam to 
administer the civil rights of parties cditend- 
ing before me, and I am not in this informa- 
tion to go further than to decide the civil 
question, having no office to determine, what 
is an offence or crime, except where the 
court is called upon to administer trusts 
involved in the execution of office. I will 
therefore confine myself entirely to the civil 

ion. Now, under these circumstances, 
stating again that I have nothing to do here 
in the way of pronouncing any opinion as to 
any religious doctrine whatever; this case 
must be discussed exactly as if it were the 
case of a charity properly created, having 
no relation whatever to any religious - 
pose, but being considered as a case (if you 
please) having relation only to @ civil pur- 
pose, and one in which the parties who con- 
tend that the trust is of one nature, have a 
right to contend with the parties who insist 
that it is of another, the court is bound to 
determine where the legal estate is, and 
what is the nature of the trust.” p. 30, 31. 


“* When I look to the deed of 1701, the 
statutes of 1688, the date of the act of the 
9th and 10th of William and Mary, and also 
the deed executed in 1742, which contains 
the self same clause with the other, it is im- 
possible to say that they who looked toa 
different sepeeten of charity, and an 
alteration of the system, could be meani 
then to create a system, which at that time 
was illegal, and which was only three years 
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before by the act of toleration declared to be 
a system impossible to be included in that 
toleration, and the legislature at that time 
meant to embrace all the doctrines that they 
could safely inclade in that toleration. This 
clause, therefore, seems to convey a counte- 
nance extremely strong to the dinautios of 
the attorney general, namely, that this was 
originally intended as a meeting-house in 
which those doctrines were not to be taught, 
which were doctrines impugning the doctrine 
of the trinity.” p. 38. 

After detailing the opinion of the 
chancellor, and the proceedings in court, 
the defence set up by the ministers, 
| pee to point out the distinction 

etween the case, as it appears in the 
law proceedings, and as it must have 
been in order to have made Mr. Robert- 
son’s attack on them really just. 


“* His Lordship’s argument therefore is as 
as we originally stated it ;---he declares the 
illegality of socinianism at the time the to- 
leration act was passed, not as a reason why 
the unitarians onght to be dispossessed of 
the property, but as a presumption, that it 
never Belonged to them. To render it a 
persecuting measure, it would have been 
necessary for the chancellor to have argued 
that the socinians were ——- by law, 
and that although they built and endowed 
the place,. it shall not be possessed by.an 
illegal and blasphemous denomination. But 
here is nothing of the kind ; the fact of their 
former unprotected condition is adverted to, 
for the purpose of explaining a clause in a 
deed of trust ; while their present illegality 
is admitted as a fact, merely in re Ty to 
what had been stated at the bar, and for the 
— of showing that it had nothing to do 
with the question to be decided. The fact is 
unquestionable, that in the view of the com- 
mon law, socinianism, and indeed dissent in 
general, is illegal, but is it persecution 
simply to assert this? Intolerance can be 
charged only on those who avail themselves 
of this fact, to oppress their fellow creatures, 
or abridge them of @ny civil privileges on 
the ground of religious opinion. Have we 
done this? Have we applied to the com- 
mon law to coerce the socinians? Have we 
directly or indirectly sanctioned any such 
application? Let the public judge.” p. 49, 50. 

In a report of the proceedings now before 
us, itis stated thus : Sir'S. Romilly, Messrs. 
Hart, Shadwell, and Gee, were counsel for 
the plaintiffs. They contended, that in the 
well knowncase of the Attorney General, v. 
Fowler, his lordship had, after a patient 
investigation of facts, held that an institution 
of the same nature as the one now under dis- 
cussion, was to be considered and acted 
upon the same as any other public charity, 
and therefore there could be no ible 
doubt on that head. The point therefore 
now to be agitated was, whether the court 
should it the persons invested with 
such a trust to act in a manner as would in- 
fallibly destroy it. The place of worship 
was now occupied by unitarians, and the 
Sacpeatee gaeaet 3 mate aae 

design founder. It co not 
So dpalioey coteies at the time he founded 
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it, unitarianism was illegal, and no place of 
— on that system could then exist.” 
p. 53. 

The whole of Mr. Robertson’s reason- 
ing relative to the interference of these 
ministers, proceeds on the principle that 
whatever sentiments prevail at any gi- 
ven time, in an endowed place of wor- 
ship, the parties inthe place holding 
these sentiments are the rightful pos- 
sessors of the trust property. 

In reply it is observed : 

«What is the public feeling towards this 
principle in its bearings on the civil concerns 
of society? We venture to aflirm, that its 
advocates would be instantly branded as the 
liege subjects of corruption and peculation. 
Is our opponent prepared to condemn the 
principle of Mr. Brougham’s late motion for 
an enquiry into the abuses which exist in 
relatinn to endowed schools? Can there 
exist an individual who feels any delicacy on 
the subject of restoring the misapplied pro- 
perty to its original design, however long 
these streams of benevolence might have 
flowed through the channels of corruption, 
or into whatever reservoirs they might have 
been unjustly received? We maintain, that 
the case in dispute identifies itself i princi- 
ple, with this most just and righteous inqui- 
sition ; it is an abused charity, which we are 
anxious shuuld be restored to the popes 
for which it was founded, and with which 
religious opinion has nothing to do, any 
otherwise than as evidence to whom the 
property belongs.” p. 68. 

In exhibiting the injustice of Mr. 
Robertson’s reasoning upon the impro- 
priety of their interference, we meet 
with the following passage, which exhi- 
bits substantial proofs that Mr. Robert- 
son has quite mistaken the ground on 
which he took his stand. 


« The society,” he says, ‘ was once trini- 
tarian ; its first members were trinitarians ; 
it is now become a unitarian congregation. 
It has become such through the prevalence 
of error among its members. No body of 
unitarians from another society has forcibly 
invaded and taken possession of the place, 
but the present profession has sprung up and 
acquired its strength in the original soil, 4s 
cisely as other errors have predominated. in 
places once pure in profession.” 

“Our first rem on this statement is, 
that it is an important concession from such 
a quarter, that the congregation was origi- 

ly Trinitarian. But what shall we say to 
the ing misrepresentation, that it became 
unitarian by the mere prevalence of error, and 
by the i vicissitudes, to which the 
profession of opinion is ever liable. ’Tis 
true, no body of unitarians from another soci- 
ety invaded the place ; but was it not pos- 
sessed, ina way of force, by a body that rose 
} a the (oes and who, in opposition to all 
was lawful, all that was honourable, and 
all that was customary amongst dissenting 
congregations, expelled a MAJORITY of those 
very persons for whom the was bui 
and endowed? But for the en 
ings of 1781, in reference to ameson, 
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the congregation, in all probability, would 
have been now what the bulk of it a veg 
calvinistic trinitarians. It was an act of 
violence, and not the slow progress of, ‘persua- 
ston, which transformed the i 
from one profession to ther ; 
violence which, though not performed by the 
invasion of a foreign , Was effected by an 
intestine tion, and domestic usurpa- 
tion. The public will judge whether indeed 
the present profession has sprung up and 
acquired strength in the original soil, pre- 
cisely as other errors have predominated in 
places once pure.’ Did the writer feel no 
compunctious visiting of conscience when he 
wrote this? Did not his own statement 
cause him to blush over its unfairness? Or 
does he doubt the truth of the narrative 
which details the proceedings of 1781? Mr. 
Jameson is still living, and so are several 
others who were concerned in the business, 
who will vouch for the accuracy of the ac- 
count which has been committed | to the pub- 
lic ; and from which it will appear, that Mr. 
Mander is seeking to restore by an appeal to 
— what was wrested from him and 
rom the cause of truth by an act of o - 
sion.” p. 69, ad . a 


«‘ One great error runs through the whole 
of Mr. Robertson’s oe he has not dis- 
ich 

f 








cerned the things wi differ, but has con- 
. 1 - - a o sone liberty, with 

e subject o title to property, i 
lies at the <a all he has x dl 
from hence have sprung all the ramifications 
of his argument, and all the wild luxuriance 
of his bitter invective. He stumbled in 
limine, and he reeled to the end.” p. 71, 72. 

From the whole of these extracts, our 
readers will observe, there are several 
important bray upon which Mr. Ro- 
bertson and hisopponents stand in direct 
opposition, and which seem to resolve 
themselves into these several questions : 

1. Is a client to be held answerable 
for all the reasonings of his counsel, 
including as well those heisnot instructed 
to use, as those contained in his brief? 
To this Mr. Robertson seems to con- 
tend in the affirmative: the defendants 
deny the principle. 

2. Whether an appeal to an historical 
fact, as illustrative of a disputed question, 
is to be held, as an approbation of the 
principle involved in that fact? Mr. 
Robertson contends the affirmative ; 
the nine dissenting ministers deny it. 

3.. Whether there is any distinction 
between trying to recover property 
which has been confessedly perverted 
from the original intention of a donor, 
out of the hands of those who, it is 
affirmed, never did come to it by a legal 
title, and never did equitably possess it, 
(ab origine,)—and trying to deprive those 
of property who possess it in their own 
right, (ab. origine)? Mr. Robertson 
seems to contend that there is no dis- 
tinction, the defendants maintain that 
there is, and on this they rest their whole 
cause, 
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4. Is there no difference between 
interfering to over-rule a majority, in 
the exercise of their religious ts, 
and interfering to recover the rights of 
an ejected and oppressed majority, 
against a minority, who had vvtolently 
assumed the rights which, in a popular 
society, are sup) to belong to the 
whole, and which are uhiformly lodged 
in the majority of votes? Mr. Robert- 
son’s argument maintains that there is 
no distinction ; the reply alleges there 
is a most clear and palpable one. 

Upon all the general principles laid 
down by Mr.Robertson on the subject of 
religious liberty, the defensive pamphle 
before us, is perfectly agreed with him. 
The authors execrate the law which 
prohibited the free exercise of unitarian 
worship, and so do we ; but thatsuch a 
law existed when the trust-deed in ques- 
tion was framed, and that its existence 
proves, by inferential reasoning, that 
unitarians did not then possess, and have 
not since rightfully possessed, an insti- 
tution created for a class of persons 
specifically included within the pro- 
tection of the tolerationact, and referred 
to in the deed, as at that time so inclu- 
ded, who will deny ?—and this is all 
that the legal i= ree appear to 
involve. The additional strong hold of 
these ministers, is, that this place has 
not, like many others, regularly lapsed 
by the slow progress of socinianism in 
driving away all the trinitarian chris- 
tians, till only the Socinian few re- 
mained whos hao gy ter the ert ma- 
jority, who might proceed to frame 
a trust-deed to their own mind ;— 
but it is a case in which socinianism 
has obtained its majority by a more 
rapid and decisive step, by ing out 
the majority, and the mah oftheir chi e, 
and then proceeding to call themselves 
the congregation, and to elect a minister 
to their own mind. 


We have thus given as brief an ab- 
stract as we could of the arguments on 
both sides: on the validity of the rea- 
soning we have nothing to add. We 
cannot, however, refrain from ex- 
pressing it as our decided opinion, that 
Mr. Steward, who engaged with the 
congregation, to serve them as a unita- 
rian, was bound to relinquish his pos- 
session of the pulpit, as soon as he found 
he could not occupy it according to the 
terms of his original compact,—wi r 
those terms were implied or exp . 
An alteration of sentiment on his part, 
so material as that from socinianism to 
trinitarianism, involved the entire dis- 
solution of his engagement with the 
socinian party, and it appears to us, 
he cannot be justified in retaining 
possession. 

Before we dismiss the subject, we 
must be allowed to say to the authors 
of the two pamphlets before us ;—io the 
first, that supposing himself to possess 
so noble and dignified a cause as he 
apprehended, it less needed the utterly 
unchristian auxiliaries which he has en- 
listed in its defence;—to the other 
party, that, in our esteem, their con- 
quest would have been more dignified, 
had it been less personal and less con- 
temptuous. The preface, by the agitated 
surface it presented so near to shore, 
prepared us for a complete tempest 
when we should ;have reached the deep 
waters of the controversy. But we 
were happy to find the elements ina 
much calmer state than we expected. 
It is only here and there that a threaten- 
ing ‘billow lifts its wrathful head: but 
thenit is very high.—The composition has 
evidently engaged two hands: and we 
cannot but be glad that the body of the 
work bears the impress of a more logical 
and dispassionate mind, than certain 
other parts, 
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Volney’s Researches. 

Tue celebrated Volney has just pub- 
lished, in French, new researches into 
ancient history,—researches which, we 
are informed,are toappear speedily in the 
English language.The chief design of this 
production is to invalidate the chronolo- 
gical statements in the Pentateuch, and 
by this means to strike a grand blow at 
oe ee of = sacred ah To 
effect this design, Volney labon 
with a zeal worthy of a better amr 
and penetrated into all the mysterious 
arcana of oriental literature. ‘That his 
work will confirm the prejudiced in- 
fidel, and i 


mislead s minds, we 
have just reason to conclude ; but ifit be 


perused by the well-informed christian, 
who has learned from experience and 
fact, that all scripturé is given by in- 
spiration of God, we are Beton | that 
he would find no difficulty in detecting 
its numerous absurdities. “ It will be al- 
ways strange,” says Volney, “ to see the 
author of Genesis, whoever he may be, 
pretend to be so well informed of so 
many minute details about Abraham, 
Jacob, and Joseph, when he is so little 
acquainted with every thing concerning 
the stay in “aypt, and the departure 
under Moses, wandering life in 
the wilderness, till the time of passing 
the Jordan;” hence, he that. 
the book of Genesis is nothing. 
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artificial compound of‘ Chaldean le- 
gends. 

Thus does this literary philosopher 
show, that the wisdom of this world is 
indeed “ foolishness,” while he loses 
sight of the prime beauty of the historical 

rts of revelation, which is their care- 

ul and easy avoidance of all extraneous 
matter that did not refer to the lineage 
of the Messiah, and to the preservation of 
God’s peculiar people. This, to the 
plainest way-faring christian, easily ac- 
counts for the many minute details 
about Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, and 
the silence about transactions in Egypt 
which had no immediate connexion with 
those grand events. As for the rest, 
Volney must either have forgotten or 
never read the history of tie departare 
from Egypt, and the journey through 
the wilderness, or he could not have 
considered the most interesting and im- 
portant details of those events as proofs 
that the historian was little acquainted 
with them.—We cannot help smiling at 
the authority on which we are called to 
give up our belief in the Mosaic account 
of the creation, and the consequent age 
of the world; our philosopher has en- 
deavoured to enereber Egyptian Hiero- 


glyphics for his purpose in vain; ano- 
other lucky thought has however sup- 
plied this deficiency, and in the character 


of some astronomical paintings found in 
the ancient templesis discovered a cer- 
tain data for the age of time, and an 
irresistible evidence of the mistate- 
ments of Moses! “ Vain man would fain 
be wise, though he be born like a wild 
ass’s colt!” “ In the zodiac of the tem- 
ple of Dendera,” says Volney,-“ the 
disposition of the signs and constella- 
tions is so combined, that it is generally 
agreed that it represents the state of 
the heavens at the moment of the foun- 
dation of the temple, or of the execution 
of the painting ; and because the annual 
motion of procession which the fixed 
stars observe relatively to the sun, seems 
to be a secular dial invented by provi- 
dence in order to reveal its mysteries to 
the studious man, skilful astronomers 
have considered as certain that the po- 
sition of the sun in the.sign.of Aries, as 
it appears in the zodiac of Dendera, 
expressed the year 2056 before our era, 
in like manner as another disposition of 
in the zodiac of the temple of Es- 
expresses the year 4600.” On this 
Principle he makes the world above 
3,000 years older than the Mosaic 
era. Such are the wild theories of infi- 
ese and such the miserable shifts 
he ed to destroy the credit of reve- 
lation. Against the testimony of Vol- 
» we have however that of an Her- 

in oriental literature, in “ Sir Wil- 

liam Jones’s defence of the chronology 

Conca. Mac. No. 14. 


of Moses against the wil /, extravagant 
notions of the eastern astronomers. 
Superstuzion. 
THE followin sciosaiit of Edward the 
Confessor’s offerings to the church of St- 
Peter, Westminster, extracted from 4 
recent and valuable history of that an- 
cient structure, goes far beyond most 
of the instances of credulity and supersti- 
tion at which we have been accustomed 
to express our astonisliment and regret. 
“ Part of the place and manger where 
Christ was bern, and also of the frankin- 
cense offered to him by the eastern 
Magi; of the table of our Lord; of the 
bread which he blessed; of the seat 
where he was presented in the temple ; 
of the wilderness where he fasted ; of 
the jail where he was imprisoned; of 
his undivided garment; of the sponge, 
lance, and scourge, with which he was 
tortured ; of the sepulchre and cloth 
that bound his head ; and of the moun- 
tains Golgotha and Calvary; great 
part of the holy cross inclosed in a 
certain one particularly beantified and 
distinguished, with many other pieces 
of the same, and great part of one of 
the nails belonging to it; and likewise 
the cross that floated against wind and 
wave over sea, from Normandy hither 
with that king. Many pieces of the 
vestments of the Virgin Mary; of the 
linen which she wore ; of the window in 
which the angel stood when he saluted 
her; of her milk, of her hair, of her 
shoes, and of her bed ; also of the girdle 
which she worked with her own hands, 
always wore, and dropped to St. Tho- 
mas the Apostle, at her assumption; of 
the hairs of St. Peter’s beard and part 
of his cross. Reliqnes of St. Paul, viz. 
acertain cloth in which his head was 
wrapped when cut off, and one of the 
fingers, and some of the blood of the 
same apostle. Many bones of St. An- 
drew, and part of his cross. A bone of 
St. James the Great, aud reliques of the 
Apostles Philip and James ; arms of the 
Apostles Bartholomewand Thon.as, with 
reliques of the Apostles Barnabas, Mat- 
thew, and Mathias. Great part of the 
body of St. Botolph the abbot, with one 
of his cowls and other reliques. The head, 
pea, and ivory staff of St. Andrew the 
ishop; and reliques of the saints, 
Giles, Jerome, Ethelwald, Erkenwald, 
Theodoric, and many others. The head 
and other bones of St. Margaret, and of 
her cloaths; oil of the tomb of St. Ca- 
therine, and reliques of St. Cecilia, and 
Teele; with half a jaw and three teeth 
of St. Anastasia. Such was the singular 
assemblage of remains which the super- 
stitious piety of the king solemnly be- 
stowed upon this church; and w 
the credulity of our fore-fathers ledthem 
to treat with veneration and worship.” 
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Ancient Monumental Inscription. 
Tue following inscription is on a tablet 
at the base of the monument of Richard 
Humble, gent.in the choir of St. Saviour’s 
church, Southwark. Richard Humble 
was alderman of London, in the reign of 
James the First. 

“Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had ; 

Ee’n so is man, whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out and cut, and so is done! 

‘The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun sets, the shadow flies 

The gourd consumes, the man he dies.” 

Morier's in Persia. 
Tue following interesting illustrations 
of scripture are extracted from Mr. 
Morier’s second journey in Persia : 

“ The news that a foreign hakeem, or 
doctor, was passing through the country, 
very soon was spread abroad, and at 
every halt our camp was thronged with 
the sick, not only of the village near to 
which we were encamped, but of all the 
surrounding villages. Many came se- 
veral days’ journies to consultour doctor, 
and were brought to him in spite of 
every difficulty and inconvenience. Some 
came on asses, bolstered up with 
cushions, and supported by their rela- 
tions; others on camels, whose rough 

ce must have been torture to any one 

in sickness. It may be conceived what 
a misfortune sickness must be in a coun- 
try where there is no medical relief, nor 
even a wheeled conveyance, to seek re- 
lief when it is at hand. The greatest 
credit is due to the medical gentlemen 
who were attached, not only to our 
embassy, but to all preceding embassies, 
for the charity and humanity with which 
they relieved the wants of these poor 
people. They not only distributed their 
medicines gratis, but they as gratui- 
tously bestowed their skill, their time, 
and their zeal; for which, it is grievous 
to say, in very few instances, did they 
meet with corresponding gratitude, 

“ We read in scripture, that among 
the earliest miracles of our Saviour, 
which spread abroad his fame through- 
ont Syria, was the healing of all manner 
of sickness : and as the state of medicine 
among the Jews at that time was, per- 
haps, not better than it is among the 
Persians of the present day, it is left to 
us to admire that wisdom which at once 
adopted means in every respect so well 
calculated to draw the public attention 
to his doctrine. Great multitudes fol- 
Jowed our Saviour from Galilee, and from 
Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Judea, and from beyond Jordan; and it is 
to be supposed, that as the multitude 


[Fes 


approached our Saviour, impressed with 
a conviction of his ability to relieve 
their bodily sufferings, they must have 
had a corresponding temper of mind, 
favourable to the reception of the doc- 
trine that he was about to preach. From 
these circumstances, we may deduce, 
that where it is intended to preach 
christianity, it would be done with 
greater certainty of success by men who, 
in the first instance, should spread their 
fame by healing the sick gratis. The 
woman afflicted by an issue of blood, 
for twelve years, is represented to have 
spent all that she had, having suffered 
many things of many physicians, and was 
nothing: bettered, but rather grew worse, 
till at length she had recourse to our 
Saviour, where she met the reward of 
her faith.” | 

Arriving at Persepolis, Mr. Morier 
observes ; 

“Here is a station of rahdars, or toll- 
gatherers, appointed to levy a toll upon 
kafilehs, or caravans of merchants ; and 
who, in general, exercise their office with 
so much brutality and extortion, as to be 
execrated by all travellers. The collec- 
tions of the toll are farmed, consequent- 
ly extortion ensues; and as most of the 

ars receive no other emolument than 
what they can exact over and above the 
rescribed dues from the traveller, their 
insolence is accounted for, and a cause 
sufficiently powerful is given for their 
insolence on the one hand, and the de- 
testation in which they are held on the 
other, 

“ Baj-gah means the place of tribute : it 
ns also be rendered the receipt of custom ; 
and, perhaps, it was from a place like 
this, that our Saviour called Matthew to 
follow him ;* because Matthew appears, 
from the third verse ofthe tenth chapter, 
to have been a publican ; and publicans, 
who, in the eleventh verse of the ninth 
chapter, are classed with sinners, appear 
to have been held in the same odium as 
are the rahdars of Persia. 

**It also explains why Matthew, who 
was seated at the receipt of custom, is 
afterwards called a publican : and shows 
that in the choice of his disciples, our 
Saviour systematically chose them, not 
only from among the poorest and hum- 
blest class of men, but also from those 
who, from their particular situation in 
life, were hated by allranks. Matthew, as 
atoll-gatherer, must like the rahdars have 
been a man known to all ranks of people, 
and detested on account of his profes- 
sion. When he was seen having power 
against unclean spirits,t with power to heal 
all manner of sickness and disease, and 
following one like our Saviour, ‘his life, 
when soneetet with what he formerly 
was, must have been a constant miracle. 


* Matthew ix. 9. + Matthew x. 1. 
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“The parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, in the 18th of Luke, 10th to 
13th verse, wiil be more clearly under- 
stood by what has been above mention- 
ed. Oar Saviour, in bringing these two 
characters together, appears to have 
chosen them as making the strongest 
contrast between what, in the public 
estimation, were the extremes of excel- 
lence and villany. According to Jose- 
phus,* the sect of the Pharisees was the 
most powerful among the Jews; and, 
from what has been said of the rahdars, 
it may, perhaps, be explained why the 
Pharisee, in praying to God, should 
make ‘extortioners,’ and ‘ the unjust,” 
almost synonimous terms with publicans; 
because we have seen, that from the 
peculiar office of the rahdar, he is almost 
an extortioner by profession.” 

When leaving the plain for the rocks 
of Merdasht, our traveller observes ; 

“ IT remarked, thatour old guide, every 
here and there, placed a stone.on a con- 
spicuous bit of rock, or two stones one 
upon the other, at the same time utter- 
ing some words, which I learnt werea 
prayer for our safe return. This ex- 
plained to me what I had frequently 
seen before in the east, and particularly 
ona high road leading to a great town, 
wheuce the town is first seen, and where 
the eastern traveller sets up his stone, 
accompanied by a devout exclamation, 
as it were in token of his safe arrival. 
The action of our guide appears to il- 
lustrate the vow which Jacob made 
when he travelled for Padan-aram, in 
token of which, he placed a stone, and 
set it up forapillar.t In seeing astone 
on the road placed in this position, or 
one stone upon another, it implies, that 
some traveller has there made a vow, 
pra thanksgiving. Nothing is so natural 
in a journey over a dreary country, as 
for a solitary traveller to set himself 
down fatigued, and to make the vow 
that Jacob did. ‘ If God will be with 
me, and keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to 
put on, so that I reach my father's house 
tn peace,’ &c. then will I give so much 
charity ; or again, that on first seeing the 
place which he has so long toiled to 
reach, the traveller should sit down and 
make a thanksgiving; in both cases 
setting up a stone as a memorial.” 

We hope to furnish some further ex- 
‘tracts, equally interesting, in our next 
numbers. 


The Sea Serpent, the Leviathan of 
ure. 
“ Many commentators have imagined 


the whale to be the leviathan alluded to 
in scripture; and some have been ab- 





surd enough to suppose the crocodile’ 
the ‘sea beast’ mentioned in the sacred. 
writings. It appears, however, highly 
probable, that this inhabitant of the 
ocean may be identified with that sin- 
gular animal, which has of late excited 
such general curiosity : I mean the kra- 
ken, or great sea serpent. From the 
Alst chapter of Job, 17th verse, we learn 
that the ‘leviathan’s scales so stick to- 
gether that they cannot be sundered,’ 
and from verse 7, that ‘there is no 
danger of having his skin filled with 
barbed irons, or his head with crooked 
spears ;’ consequently, it cannot be the 
whale; hut must be some creature, 
though of considerable magnitude, of a 
very different species. ‘The followin 
propheey from the 27th chapter, an 
Ist verse of Isaiah, will also go far to 
bear me out in my assertion: * In that 
day the Lord with his sore and great. 
and strong sword, shall punish leviathan 
that piercing serpent, even leviathan, that 
crooked serpent.’ A similar allusion oc- 
eurs also in Job, chap..xxvi. 13. ‘ His 
hand hath formed the crooked serpent.’ 
The appellation of ‘crooked’ happen 
particularly to apply to the sea serpent, 
on account of its numerous dorsal excre- 
scences; its back having been said to 
represent a row of buoys or casks. -It 
is reported to have arrived occasionally 
at a size sufficiently enormous to justify 
the following passage from Milton ;—-. 
———- ——“‘ Phat sea beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim.the ocean stream ; 
Him haply Nae sine on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lee ; 

PARADISE Lost: 


which, doubtless, was suggested by the 
following description in Hackluyt’s voy- 
ages : 

* It sometimes falleth out, that mari- 
ners thinking these beasts to be islands, 
and casting out ankers upon their backs, * 
are often in danger of drowning. 
Bishop of Breme, in old time, sent cer- 
taine legates with a convent of friers ta 
preach and publish in the north the 

pish faith ; and when they had spent a. 
ong journey in sailing towards the north, - 
they came unto an island, and there cast- 
ing their anker, they went ashore, and 
kindled fires, and so provided victuals 
for the rest oftheirjourney. But when 
their fires grew very ho*. tiis island 
sank, and suddenly vanish-d away, and 
the mariners escaped drowning very 
narrowly with the boat that was pre- 
sent.’ Vol. i. P. 508.—It is worthy of 
observation, that the sea serpent has 
been much oftener discovered in the 
northern ocean, than any where else.” 


Q2 
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Brakminical Worship. 

“ Asx a Hindoo, whether he worships 
idols, he will immediately, and without 
the least hesitation, answer,‘ Yes: I do 
worship idols.’ Ask, on the other hand, 
a Hindoo, learned, or unlearned, do you 
worship the Supreme Being? Do you 
ray tohim? Do you offer sacrifices to 
im? He will immediately answer, ‘ No; 
never.” Yon certainly worship him 
mentally. ‘No.’ Do you praise him? 
‘No.’ Do you meditate on his attributes 
and perfection? ‘ No’ Whatis then that 
silent meditation, mentioned some 
learned authors? His answer will be, 
* When I perform the puja (worship) in 
honour of some of the gods, I seat my- 
self on the ground ; I say inwardly, 1 am 
Brahme, or the Supreme Being. We 
are not conscious of being Brahme, 
because of worldly illusions and the ori- 
ginal taint, or sin: but we know it 
through revelation. It is forbidden to 
adore the Supreme Being, to offer 
prayers and sacrifices to him; for it 
would be worshipping ourselves: but 
we may adore and worship collateral 
emanations from him, and of a superior 
3; we may worship even mere 
mortals.’ The worshi images is re- 
commended, when, after consecration, 
the Deity has been. called down, and 
forced into them by powerful spelis.”— 
Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, by 

Major Wilford, Asiatic Researches. 

Miracles of Scripture. 

“ MEN are,sometimes, apt to think, that 
if they could but see a miracle wrought 
in favour of religion, they would readily 
— all their scruples, believe without 
doubt, and obey withont reserve. The 


very thing that you desire, you have. 
You have the very greatest and most 
striking of miracles in the series of 
scripture prophecies accomplished : ac- 
complished, as we see, in the pepoent 


state of almost all nations, the Africans, 
the Esrptions, the Arabians, the Turks, 
the Papists, the Protestants, Nineveh, 
Babylon, Tyre, the seven churches of 
Asia, Jernsalem, and Rome. And this 
is not a transient miracle, ceasing almost 
as soon as performed ; but is permanent 
_and protracted through the course of 
many generations. It is not a miracle 
delivered only upon the report of others, 
but is subject to your own inspection 
and examination. It is not a miracle 
exhibited only before a cerfain number 
of witnesses, but is open to the observa- 
tion and contemplation of all mankind ; 
and, after so many ages, is still growing, 
still improving to future ages. What 
stronger miracle, therefore, can you re- 
quire for your conviction ? Or what will 
avail, if this be found ineffectual? Alas, 
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if you reject the evidence of prophecy, 
neither would you be persuaded though 
one should rise from the dead.” 


Anecdote of Bolingbroke. 
Twat was a. keen but just reproof, 
which the infidel Bolingbroke gave to a 
licentions clergyman, one of his lord- 
ship’s acquaintance. Coming ona visit, 
Lord Bolingbroke ‘said to him ; “ You 
have caught me reading John Calvin. 
He was indeed a man of great parts, 
profonnd sense, and vast learning. He 
handles the doctrines of grace in a very 
masterly manner.” “Doctrines of grace,” 
replied the clergyman, “ the doctrines of 
grace have set all mankind together by 
the ears.” “ I am surprised to hear you 
say so,” answered Lord Bolingbroke, 
“ you who profess to believe and preach 
christianity. Those doctrines are cer- 
tainly the doctrines of the Bible ; and, 
if I believed the Bible, I must believe 
them. And let me seriously tell you, 
that the greatest miracle in the world 
is, the subsistence of christianity, and 
its continued preservation as a religion, 
when the preaching of it is committed 
to the care of such unchristian wretches 
as you.” 
The Divine Goodness 

“ For my part, (says an able writer,) 
I think the divine goodness as much dis- 
played in our ignorance of many things, 
as in our knowledge of others. 1 thank 
the Deity for what he has concealed 
from us, as well as for what he has re- 
vealed to us, Thongh we have not ex- 
tent of line enough to sound the depths. 
of knowledge ; yet we have enough to 
find out rocks and shelves, and thereby 
to avoid them. ’Tis with the faculties 
of the mind, as with the senses of the 
body; they are both exactly suited to 
the exigencies of life, and the business 
we have todo here. Were our sense of 
hearing some degrees more acute than 
it is, we should be disturbed by the least 
noise: we should be no more able to 
sleep, or meditate in retirement, than 
now ie y midst a. a storm; the least 

reath of air, the least whisper, might 
be incommodious. If our sense ‘of feel- 
ing were more delicate, the slightest 
touch would give us exquisite sensations 
of pain; our torments would increase 
too in wegen to our sensibility. 
And, in » all the senses, whieh are 
so many inlets of rpeeere, would, by 
being quickened and heightened to any 
considerable degree in our present con- 
dition, peoupe so many avenues of 
apguish, ere aur eye-sight greatly 
sharper, we should be quite in another 


world. ge that now seem smooth 
and beautiful, would appear rugged, 
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uneven, and unsightly,as they dothrough 
microsc A more improved state of 
the faculties of the mind, would be at- 
tended with the same inconveniences. It 
is with the mind as with the eye: tvo 
much light would be as useless as too 
much darkness ; therefore the Deity has 
given both of them just such a portion 
of light, as is suited to our present 
situation in life. If we were, for in- 
stance, able to pry into the depths of 
futurity, and foresee what was to befall 
us, what would be the consequence? 
That we should be extremely miserable ; 
that we should torment ourselves before 
the time, by the dread of future evils ; 
and lessen every joy, by anticipating it. 
Heaven therefore has, in mercy to us, 
locked up from our view the k of 
fate, and only laid open that part which 
concerns us at present.” 

Roby’s Lectures. 
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Tue following speech of Lord Liverpool 
seems to deserve recording, as a testi- 
mony in behalf of the Bible Society. 
“ The Earl of Liverpool, when travelling 
in the west, in the course of the past 
summer, observed to a friend in a c - 
room, that he was persuaded, from ac- 
curate observation upon facts, more ad- 
vantage was to be expected in regard 
to the melioration of the character, cir- 
cumstances, and morals of the poor of 
this country, from the influence of the 
Bible Associations, than from any other 
project which had yet been suggested. 
As such, that he, in common with several 
other principal members of the cabinet, 
hoped to see the universal establishment 
of these societies, being fully convinced 
of their manifest tendency to improve, 
both the temporal and moral condition 
of the national population.” 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 
earnestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher's. 


Present State of DisseNTERs in Buck- 
INGHAMSHIRE, with some Historical 
Notices. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 
(Concluded from page 60.) 
AppincTon, or Happineron.— There 
appears to have been a congregation of 
Particular Baptists in this place at an 
early period ; from whom Peter TYLER, 
their pastor, was sent as a.messenger to 
the general assemblies of Particular 
Baptists, which were held in London in 

September, 1689, and May, 1692. 

Ay essury.— Of the three dissenting 
congregations in this town, the Baptist 
appears to be the most ancient. Crosby, 
in his history of English Baptists, gives 
a very interesting account of the furious 
persecutions to which those of Aylesbury 
were subjected, almost immediately after 
the Restoration : not indeed under any 
of the acts of the reign of the restored 
monarch, but under a neglected or for- 
‘gotten clause of an act of the 35th of 
Queen Elizabeth, by which a refusal to 
conform, was to be punished with death. 
Upon this clause, Mr. StepHen Dac- 
NELL, minister; Extir, a teacher, and 
ten other persons, were prosecuted by 
the. procurement of some zealous magis- 
trates at the sessions; and by them sen- 
-tenced to death, for refusing either to con- 
= or ubjure their : 


ings ; and particularly for an account 
of the zeal and perseverance of Thomas 
Monk, the son of one of the parties under 
sentence, by whose indefatigable exer- 
tions, first a reprieve, and then a full 
pardon were obtained for the whole of 
them, to the great an Mapes and 
mortification of the enemies of the rights 
of conscience in that neighbourhood. 
An accurate chronological series of the 
ministers we have not been able to Ob- 
tain. Mr. DA6NELL was pastor in 1664, 
and had been at Aylesbury many years. 
He is mentioned so early as the year 
1646, byEdwards, a violent high-church 
writer, (in his work called 4 

art iii. page 105,) where he says, “In 

uckinghamshire there are many noto- 
rious sectaries, as at Aylesbury, one Dag- 
nell, a bookseller, a map of errors,” &c. 
A Mr. Geary, (great uncle of the Rev. 
Mr. Geary, of Beaconsfield,) who minis- 
tered at the Baptist place, at Ford, is 
stated to have preached in the meeting 
at Aylesbury, and before his death to 
have endowed the place. Another 
preacher was Mr. Piery, a bookseller 
at Chipping Wycombe, who was much 
noticed by the grandfather of the Mar- 

uis of Lansdowne. He removed to 

‘hatham in Kent; and after him a per- 
son of the name of SEABROCK d 
here. Mr. Hatt followed, who is re- 

resented to have been a plain, upright, 
eer see servant of Christ. After his 
death the place was supplied by minis- 
ters of the Baptist denomination from 
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Chesham, till about the year 1790, when 
Mar.Savek settled over the church, and 
continued several years, till his removal 
to. Portsmouth. The place has since 
been occupied exclusively by icular 
Baptist ministers, viz. the Rev. Mr. 
Pace, who removed to Liverpool in 
1813, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
W. Hopcrort, the present minister. 
Itis stated in the Nonconformists’ Me- 
morial,(vol.i p. 242,) that Mr. Ropert 
Bennet, B.D. who had the title to three 
disinct rectories belonging to the church 
at Waddesden, in the possession of ‘which 
he was supplanted by the contrivance 
of his associate, Mr. Ellis; not being 
inclined to conform, upon the return of 
King Charles the Second, he quitted 
Waddesden, and removed to Aylesbury, 
where he preached privately for some 
years ; dying at Abingdon, in Berkshire, 
on the 6th of April,1687. It also we 


pears that Mr. Jonn Lurr, who he 

the living under the parliament, was 

turned out upon the restoration; but 

= wig to preach by the old incam- 
t. 


The Independent meeting-house was 
erected in the year 1707. A Mr.Warp 
was minister for some years, and died 
the Ist of Jannary, 1737. He was a man 
of considerable learning and eminent 

iety ; and possessed great influence with 
Ris congregation, which was highly re- 
ctable, the members of it constituted 
the majority of the Coldfield trust, in 
the town of Aylesbury. He enjoyed the 
respect of all men, even of the members 
of the established church. His pastoral 
visits were always edifying, and his 
mode of administering the ordinance of 
the Lord's Supper, peculiarly solemn. 
He was succeeded by Mr. JAMEs 
TuroGmorton, the friend of Mrs. 
Mead. A Mr. Sitk, who came from 
Gloucestershire,is stated to have been the 
next pastor ; a man of a very inoffensive 
temper, and retired habits, who lived in 
comparative poverty, having, from a 
pence of inflexible honesty, charged 
imself with the payment of his brother’s 
aay He di ype Under ro 
two last tors, congregation de- 
clined ; frst owing to a contested elec- 
tion, and afterwards to the removal of 
several of its opulent members with 
their families to London, there to reside. 
Mr, Silk also continued to preach after 
the infirmities of age had come upon 
him. ‘The next tor was the Rev. 
Joun Harris, who had received aca- 
demical instructions at Homerton, un- 
der Doctors Conder,Gibbon, and Fisher, 
and was ordained as a successor to Mr. 
Silk, on the 22d of October, 1777. He 
married Mary, the second daughter of 
Dr. James Watson, and continued pas- 
tor of this congregation until the month 
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of March, 1815, when he quitted Ayles- 
bury, and came to London to reside. 
The celebrated John Wilks, Esq. of 45 
notoriety, who represented this borough 
in parliament, used, during his residence 
in the town, to make the Independent 
meeting-house, externally at least, his 
place of worship. Mr. Harris was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Mr. Gunn, from 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, formerly of Hox- 
tou Academy, under whom the congre- 
gation, which had for some years assem- 

led in Castle-street, united with this 
chureh: and he has now a flourishing 
charge. 

The CasTLE-sTREET congregation was 
originally connected with the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s establishment. About 
the year 1790, Mr. Hawkins was their 
arg and prevailed upon the mem- 

rs to declare themselves congrega- 
tionalists. He preached to them till 
1798, with much success, when Mr. 
MicuHaet CastLepen, now of Woburn, 
Bedfordshire, was ordained over them. 
He quitted in 1803, and Mr. Hoitmes 
succeeded. After him, Mr. Braptey, 
then Mr. Rust, who was dismissed a 
little before his death; and was suc- 
ceeded by Mk Waker. In 1814, Mr. 
Walker was succeeded by Mr. CoarTes, 
upon whose resignation shortly after- 
wards the eongregation attached them- 
selves to Mr. Gunn. 

There is also a-congregation of Pres- 
byterians in Aylesbury, of which the 
Rev. Mr. Krrcar is pastor. 

Buckincuam. —The old Independent 
meeting-house in this town is situated 
near its centre. There is every reason 
to believe,that in this, as in other places, 
dissent owes its rise to that memorable 
act, by which above 2000 eminently 
gedly and laborious divines were ex- 
pelled from the bosom of the establish- 
ment ; but respecting the individual 
who first officiated as a nonconformist 
teacher in Buckingham, we have not 
been able to collect any particulars, nor 
even his name. A place of worship was 
erected either very early in the last 
century, or towards the close of that 
which preceded it; and on the 11th of 
June, in the year 1724, Mr. WittiaAmM 
Moss was ordained at Aylesbury, by the 
Rev. John Troutman, and others, pastor 
over the congregation which assembled 
in it. The celebrated Doctor Edmund 
Calamy preached a sermon upon 

asion, which he afterwards ——, 


s 

3 to which he added, a letter 

to the author of a pamphlet, entitled, 
The Mi of Dissenters proved to be 
Null and Void from Scripture and Anti- 
quity. In less than a year after the or- 
dination of Mr. Moss, the meetiug-house 
was destroyed by a dreadful fire, which 
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broke out on the 15th of March 1725, 
and consumed 138 dwelling houses, 
being as was stated more than one third 
of the town. Notwithstanding that 
Backingham had sustained by this cala- 
mity a loss, estimated at 40,0001. (a very 
large sum, when the comparative value 
of money is considered,) the present 
meeting-house was very svon afterwards 
erected, chiefly by Mr. Moss’s exertions 
and instrumentality, as we learn from 
the inscription over his grave. In this 
inscription it is called an elegant struc- 
ture, erected for a congregation of pro- 
testant dissenters to assemble in for the 
public worship of God. The same docu- 
ment represents Mr. Moss as a man of 
learning and unaffected piety ; a solid 
preacher ; of excellent abilities ; a judi- 
cious counsellor; sincere friend; gene- 
rous, and of good report among men. 
He died the 18th of February 1727, 
aged 43. ‘There is some reason to be- 
lieve that a Mr. Wipe succeeded Mr. 
Moss. ‘The opinion rests chiefly on a 
few words scratched with a diamond 
upon a pane of glass in one of the win- 
dows of a house, which now stands on the 
scite of the original meeting-house, re- 
specting which there is a tradition that 

ey were written by a dissenting 
preacher who formerly preached in the 
town. The words are * Dictavit Wilde, 
1730. Allis vanity.” In 1739 the Rev. 
SamvuE- Lucas, a nonconformist minis- 
ter, resided at Buckingham, and was 
probably pastor of this church. The 
next person of whose ministry there is 
any traditionary memorial, is a Mr. 
Irnemoncer, but of him we have no 
particulars. In the year 1751, the con- 
gregation being destitute, the Rev. W1L- 
Liam Boueuton, who had studied un- 
der Dr. Doddridge, was called to take 
the pastoral office, which he accepted, 
and continued to perform its duties for 
thirty-one years, that is, till the month 
of August, 1782, when he died. He was 
a man of excellent character, a good 
classical scholar, and, during the greater 
part of his residence in the town, con- 
nected the duties of aschoolmaster with 
those of the ministry. Some persons of 
high rank and fortune intrusted him 
with the care of their sons, by many of 
whom his memory, and a recollection of 
the advantages which they had enjoyed 
under his tuition, are still cherished 
with much warmth of affection. It is 
Stated that he found the congregation 
in a very reduced state, consisting of 
Not more than thirty persons ; and that 
before his death he had the happiness 
to see before him on the sabbath day, 
not much less than 400 hearers. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. T. 
Buruitr, who was ordained in June, 
1783, and continued with the congrega- 
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tion thirteen yooh, that is, till his re- 
moval to Bedford, about Michaelmas, 
1797. The Rev. G G. Scraces suc- 
ceeded Mr. Burkitt, and held the office 
of pastor of this congregation till Mi- 
chaelmas, 1817, when he removed to 
London. The present minister is the 
Rev. Enocu BARLInG, late a student in 
Hoxton Academy. While Mr. Burkitt 
was minister of the old independent 
church at Buckingham, some differences 
of opinion occasioned a division in the 
congregation, and a part seceded, and 
formed the basis of a new and separate 
church of Independents, who met for a 
time in a private house. 

A New Meetinc-Hovse has since 
been built by them, which is situated 
between the parish church and the old 
church yard, in the south-west part of 
the town. They first invited the Rev. 
W. Prigstiy, now of Fordingbridge, 
to be their pastor, who continued with 
them one year. The place was after- 
wards supplied principally from the se- 
minary at Newport Pagnel, till August, 
1803 ; when the Rev. D. W. Aston, of 
Stratford upon Avon, became their pas- 
tor. In the following spring a new gal- 
lery was erected, and not long after- 
wards, the place was considerably enlar- 
ged. Within a year after the enlarge- 
ment, another gallery was erected, and 
in the latter part of the summer of last 
year, the place was again enlarged. The 
congregation is now numerons, and the 
charch consists of sixty members, Both 
the old and new congregations support 
sunday-schools ; that, in connexion with 
the latter, has about one hundred chil- 
dren ; and there are two others in neigh- 
bouring villages. 

THORNBOROUGH, about four miles 
from Buckingham.—There has been a 
congregation of Independents in this 
village for upwards of forty years, who 
assemble at present in a private house. 
The Rev. Mr. Barling preaches to them 
occasionally. 

AckELy.—The gospel has been 
preached in this village by the Rev. Mr, 
Aston, of Buckingham, in a private 
house, every sabbath evening, and once 
a month in the week day, since 1812. 
There are about fifty hearers. 

Marps-Morton.—In this place the 
gospel is preached, ina private house, 
to a small congregation of about thirty 
persons, by Mr. Aston, of Buckingham, 
The services are every other sabbath 
evening, and once a fortnight on a week 

a 


ATER STRATFORD.— Mr. Aston also 
preaches in this village every sabbath 
evening, and once a month in the week, 
in a private house. The Rev. John 
Mason, author of “ Select Remains,” 
formerly resided in this place. 
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Lowstry-Row, near Princes Risbo- 
rongh.—Here is a small Baptist congre- 
gation, at from Mr. Groser’s at 


roug’ 

Lirtte Kimste or Krnesarr.— 
There has been a congregation of Par- 
ticular Baptists in this village, from the 
year 1814. The Rev. Mr. Jourvan is 
their pastor. 

Fenny Stratrorp. —Here is a small 
Baptist church and congregation who 
assemble in a neat place of worship, 
which was opened October the 3rd, 
1805.: The church, of seven members, 
was formed on the 17th of the same 
month. It has since considerably in- 


creased. 

Stony StratForp.—There appeafs 
to have been a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion here before the year 1696. ‘There 
is now in this town a congregation of 
Particular Baptists, also of considerable 
antiquity: but the origin of which we have 
not _able clearly to trace. The 
name of LEONARD SEDGWICK occurs in 
connexion with the place in 1736, and 
that of Mr. Iron in 1749. The Rev. 
Jonn Goopricn is the present pastor 
of the church, and has held the office 
upwards of thirty years. There islike- 
wise a place of worship for oy cargyeny 
which has been fitted up about ten 
years; and from that time has been sup- 

lied by students from the Academy at 

ewport Pagnel. The congregation 
is respectable and gry It is in 
connexion with the North Bucks Asso- 
ciation, and might very probably be 
considerably enlarged by the settlement 
of a young minister of piety and com- 
petent talents, as a stated pastor among 
the people. 

Sruxketey.—Here was antiently a 
Particular Baptist church, of which we 
have been able to trace no particulars ; 
except that they sent Ropert Kyrent, 
their pastor, as a messenger to the ge- 

-neral assemblies, held at London, in 
September, 1689, and May, 1692. 
ADDESDEN-HILt.—There is a con- 
gregation of Particular Baptists at this 
place, which has existed since the year 
1787. The Rev. Henry Pace was or- 
dained over them, May the 13th, 1795. 
The Rev. Mr. Davis, in 1806, and the 
Rev. G. Wixi1Ams, their present pastor, 
in 1809. 

Winstow.—There appears to have 
been a Baptist church in this town at a 
very early period, of which it is proba- 
ble the celebrated Mr. Benjamin 
Keacu was pastor; nor is it unlikely 
that Mr. Joun Rupe., of whom it is 
stated in the life of Keach, that he was 
baptized by him, was bis predecessor in 
the pastoral. office. It was Mr, Keach’s 
lot to sustain no small share of the per- 
secutions of the intolerant age (that is, 
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between the restoration and the revo- 
lation) in which hie lived. He was o 

seized, when ching, and committed 
to prison. - His life was threatened, and 
at times in danger. On one occasion, 
after narrowly escaping death, through 
the rage of the soldiers, (who were then 
considered, even in England, to be fit 


* instruments for the enforcement of con- 


science, and to be employed as the ex- 
actors of conformity to what was called 
the national creed and liturgy,) he was 
tied behind one of the troopers, across 
his horse, and so carried to jail. Early 
in the year 1664, Mr. Keach wrote and 
ifited a little book, entitled “ The 
hild’s Instructor, or a new and easy Pri- 
mer, which subjected him to a violent 
and arbitrary prosecution, at the Asizes 
at Aylesbury, in the autumn of the same 
year. According to the very particular 
nafrative of this transaction, which is 
printed from the manuscript of an eye 
and ear witness, in the second volame 
of Crosby’s History of English Baptists, 
page 187, ct seq., the judge was so 
impetuously bent upon his purpose of 
vengence upoa poor Mr. Keach, that he 
even assisted his clerk, in open court, 
in the preparation of the indictment. 
So prepared, the instrument itself, al- 
though abundantly replenished with 
what may be called professional scur- 
rility, charging the good man with ha- 
ving written his book wickedly, malici- 
ously, seditiously schismatically, &c.&c. 
contained, after all the pains taken in 
concocting it, a flaw which would have 
saved the life of a thief or murderer. 
All delay, however, and opportunity of 
traversing appears to have been denied 
to this victim of abused power. Oneof 
the most remarkable circumstances at- 
tending his trial, was the air of authority 
with which the liturgy was produced as 
the standard of religious truth. The sa- 
cred Scriptures, if in Court, as they 
probably were for the purpose of swear- 
ing the witnesses, appear to have been 
of no other use. The following extract, 
from the narrative just referred to, may 
serve asa specimen. “* The first position 
which affirms that believers only are the 
right subjects of baptism, being read; 
this, says the Judge, is contrary fo the 
Book of Common Prayer, for that appoints 
infants to be baptized, as well as men and 
women; and then read several places, 
wherein the baptizing of such is enjoined 
and vindicated.” In the same manner 
every yy teigreng which had been ex- 
tracted from the Primer, as matter of 
offence, was examined by the Common 
Prayer; and, although it unfortunately 
, that, in the hurry of the pro- 

¢ . o_o been all 
in the which was not to be 
found in the book, which induced the 
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, being on their oaths, modestly to 
oT averdict of guilty in wart; ie 
difficulty thus occasioned was soon 
surmounted by the ready wit and 
prompt contrivance of the judge, who 
directed a verdict of “ guilty, that sen- 
tence excepted,” and the et was ac- 
— so recorded. 
Imprisonment and pillory, both at 
Apleabury and at W teen the place of 
Keach’s residence, were the conse- 
quences to him of this trial, On the pil- 
lory he witnessed a confession, 
maintaining his doctrines, and challen- 
ging a clergyman who had meanly cho- 
sen that time to insult him, to prove 
them to be errors. He is also repre- 
sented as having sustained himself 
throughout his bodily sufferings with 
great fortitude and composure of mind. 
According to one part of the sentence, 
the Primer was publicly burnt before 
him at Winslow. Mr. Keach was the 
author. of several other books, some of 
which obtained a degree.of celebrity < 
their titles are ; “ War with the Devil ; 
4* Progress of Sin, or Travels of tt 
“ Hymns ;” “ Glorious Lover,” and one, 
of rather mane pebebatty “~— the Bars 
was entitled, “ Scripture Metaphors.” 
He appears afterwards to bave left Win- 
pr ay come to London, choosing the 
pene Ng eg robably asa field of greater 
P ere he resided many years, 
pes Gets a minister of the gospel, at an 
advanced age, in the auspicious reign 
of King William the Third. His son, 
Elias, was also a baptist minister, and 
spent most of his time in New England 
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in America, in which provinee he: was, 
instrumental in fou sat Bs 
cherenne Returning to his ie coun- 


ry, he became pastor of a congrega 
in Wapping, where he died before Nee 


totes is a stone near the i 
Winslow meeting-house, q 
6c “Tothe memory of Dick Forster,” 
1728. person is stated to have been 

r of the church after Mr, Keach, 
t the precise.period of his 
ree mot been ascertained. 

After Mr. Forster, a Mr. James Hats. 
was minister of the Baptist church forma- 
ny Stars; and it isnoti as he 
died about the year 1778, at the cdvan- 
ced age of 77, that be was the immedi- 
ate successorof Mr. Forster. Mia precn 
ing. is stated to have been sound and 
acceptable, and the congregation to 
have flourished under his ‘minis 
There has been but one ordained min 
ter.since Mr. Hall. In.1814, this con- 
gregation was reduced to nine 
to whom the students from gid 
Pagnel were occasionally pli auran 
preach, Their ministry was attended 
with so much success, peso in x Saemte 
eneien panel a The. 
ship was was opened , 
April, 1816 ;; ts pace thas been fo ound, 
necessary to 
the past year, A Peont.b has meen 
been f on the INDEPENDENT plan,, 
of which Mr. Joun Witson is the 
minister. e average is 
from one hundred fifty to two bun-. 
dred persons. 


List of Places of Worship, and Ministers, in Buckinghamshire. 


*,° The places to which no ministers’ names are annesed, are mostly villages, and are supplied 
- iy cciphbenring- iciteres or sodas yentieMenpert Aasteng.: = 


PLACES. 
Ackely rrseeesevceseses Independent. 
Addington -«-+.+..-++++- Baptist. 
Agmondesham * 
Aston Abbots 
P -pin wn comy, até 
i certains encores +» Ind 
eres +--+ Ba 
Beaconsfield vedeccosees 
soee-ess New Ditto 


eee 


DENOMINATIONS. 


reTT Particular Baptist. 7 
General 


Baptist. > 
.++« Baptist and Independent. = 
ce ee ees -Rev. Mr. Kiteat; 


MINISTERS. 
ee eee 











wee Re Mr. G , 
SIT rev: W. Hoperbi. 


Independent perproyy er. Mr. Geary, 


Rev. John Harsant. 





ee enter ereetes 
see BOS. Old Ot Todependent «--+----3 Rev. Mr. Barling. 


Basen 0 lcvcac 


seeerersvedews Hidépendent 


we ots New 


Ditto - ee ee - Rev. D: W 


W. Aston. 





Chamoet 181 Giles CITT Midependent --+---0.+0+ Rew Me Andersen. 


Cliglvey’s «04+. 656 


wrote 





ies” woeees Le lea apt este -Rev: We Lewié. 


Were deavededs Ende 


eevee reoeee: ‘Rev: Jd: Hall. 


eeceet ee rerene Particular Bap eebae- Rev. W. Tomlin: 
General: 


Te DS eS 2 ule Se 


la gcbee 


Cone. Mae. No. ie. 


oda, tist éeaeewes REV, E, Sexton. ’ 
avo ss 200.3. Parca paren oes Revi 8Rowles, 
a lt te 


er 


4 ad’ to -anenatined oro 
R 
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PLACES. . 
Datchet 


Fa bf veaeuuue 
Ford wrt 


«eeeeees Independent. 


Gold Hill -+..-++++++.+++ Particular Baptist 
Haddenham ------------ Particalar Baptist 


Hambledon «.....,.+..+. Independent. 
Ivinghoe 

Little Kimble 

++ eeeseues Independent. 

on sadeveecesrees Inde ndent. 
Lowsley-row «-++++eeeee: . 

Lynford, Great ....-+.-.++ Independent. 

arlow 


Maids Morton - 


Ment ms 
Missenden, Great ---+++-- Particular Baptist 


Nashe +eoeee Independent. 


Newport Pagnell ---~+-+.-Inde 


— -- —— seeeeee~ Baptist eeeee 


Religious Intelligenee. 
DENOMINATIONS. 

Particular Baptist. 

Particular Baptist. 


deceesececcees Part cular Baptist 
eceeseeees Particular Baptist 


ster ereereerese Independent e 


dent - 


° 
’ 


[FesRuaRy, 
MINISTERS. 


a 








seeeseeeeeseesss General Baptist veeeeee- Rey. J. Sexton. 


oeese-Rev. Mr Dossett. 
see-e+ Rev. 





ooose- Rev 
+eese-Rev. Mr. Jourdan. 








seeeeseeee Rev. G. Edwards. 
«es+e+Rev. Mr. Godwin. 





oocedccocesmey. T. P. Bull. 
eveeves -«+-Rev. Mr. Fosket. 


Northall «ees seccsceee- Baptist eevecccecesesss+ Rev. W. Johnson. 


Olney «++++++--- 


ee eee e eee eeseses es Baptist 
Princes Risborough ------ 
Penn --- 
Quaainton: Peewee eewseenes 
Ravenstone Rete eereeees 
Sherrington tem eeeeeeees 


Sheen 
Stoke Golding eer erases 


Baptist. 
Toifependent. 
Inde t. 


‘I nt. 


. Fenny eeeeteer 
Stukeley Water eeeresee 
Swanbourne 
Thornborongh 
Warrington eeeoewvoeees Fi 
‘Weston Underwood -.«-++- 
Wendover seoseseseoeces Inde 


Pees ere erete 


Te 

~~ 
I ndent. 
seeeeeeeee Independent. 
t. 
Independent. 


ndent, 


oeeeeeee Independent -+++++:++- 


- Bapt secede 


Rev: T. Hillyard. 
Rev. J. Morris. 
seeeeeeee-Rev. Mr. Simmons. 


Particular Baptist ----+-Rev. W. Groser, Junr. 
Particular Baptis 


-+-Rev. Mr. Dolling. 





— ——— ————— 


oeteosesees REV. Mr. Jurden. 


— ——- —_ -—— 





Stratford, Stoney metre he a pe pagan po John Goodrich. 








SS 


Winslow -..-- eccecsevee Bapt t PESOS Va od gue tee. r. Jones. 
o6 deme cewsreccens Independent +++ + +++» e++-Rev. hn Wilson. 


Wingrave + oweencesceess Independent 
Woobarn sseereneeeeee Independent 


WycombeHigh, orChipping Independent - 





seeneseses+-Rev. Joshua Harrison. 


eerececee-Rev. W. Judson. 


——_——-— -- —— —— Independent ----- sresee Rev. A. Horne. 


There are in this céu 
prominent interest, three 
and Wyconibe. 


F er 


, besides other. charities, in which the dissenters take a 
uxiliary Bible Societies, viz. at Aylesbury, Buckingham, 


The Statistics of the County of Cambridge wi't fol'ow the next in the series. 
to —o— 
re II. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Macclesfield Meeting’ House. 

WE are happy to find, that the attempts 
which have recently been made by a 
few individuals, to expell the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Call, and his numerous ion, 
from the occupation of a large place of 
worship at Macclesfield, on the ground 
of its having been origi built for a 
school, and -of its being used for 
purpose.move in the ‘intervals of 
shave completely failed. 


case-was.a few brought 
the Barons ae 


who explicitly declared their opinion, 
that neither the trust deed of the build- 
ing, nor the law of the land, ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil, was infringed by the con- 
duct of Mr. M‘Call, or that of his peo- 
ple, and that, therefore, were en- 
titled to continue performing divine 
worship there, at proper seasons ,as usual. 


Proposed Uni Seceders in Scotland, 

meth werner port Lmnery 

A General Meeting of the Burgber and 
bi .o% .val 


i? y 
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Antiburgher tions of Leslie, 
was held on Monday evening, November 
2, 1818, and was numerously attended. 
business of the evening was pre- 
ceded by solemn prayer: after which 
the ent, Mr. William Robertson, 
stated the object of the meeting to be, 
%To consider the expediency of an 
union between the different bodies of 
the secession, and the means to be 
for effecting that object.” 
meeting, having unanimously re- 
solved, that such an union was highly 
desirable, agreed upon an address 
strongly expressive of their sentiments, 
‘and appointed a committee, to promote 
its circulation, and to watch and aid 
its effects. 

A similar meeting was held at East 
Linton, on the 12th of November, com- 
posed of members from the Antiburgher 
and_ constitutional congregations of 
Haddington, and the Burgher congrega- 
tion of East Linton, ‘To consider the 
best measures to be adopted, in order to 
bring these religious bodies into a state 
of christian union and fellowship ;” on 
which occasion several appropriate re- 
solutions were unanimously passed, apd 
signed for citculation by Mr. William 
Gray, president. 

At Dundee, also, the elders of the two 
congregations met on the 30th of Sept. 
and formed themselves into a society to 
promote the same objects ; after which 
each congregation assembled at its own 
meeting-house, on the 19th of October, 
when anumber of resolutions, favourable 
to the accomplishment of the union, 
were passed. 

Meetings for the same important pur- 
pose, and at which similar measures to 
those we have mentioned were adopted, 
have been held at Lanark, Buckhaven, 
and Dubbieside ; and we hope, in some 
futyne number, to be able to furnish our 
readers with one or two of the best ad- 
dresses which have been published on 
these occasions. - 

On the desirableness of the proposed 
union, there can be but one sentiment ; 
but we are prompted by our fears as 
well as hopes to ask, bow will it be ac- 
complished? The oath in )  semer§ 
pends civil privileges on religious quali- 
fications, “7 pr pare be taken—at 
least we hope it will never be taken — by 
the Antiburghers; consequently, an 
union between them and the Burghers 
must depend, either upon the oath 

disavowed by the latter party, or 
its being resc by an act of par- 
liament. 


The other-proposed union, to which 
im the title to this arti- 


excite greater sur- 
a Gare described. An 
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GENERAL ASSOCIATE sYnop of the 
cession, addressed to the various 
of the dissenters in England, for the 
pn of opening a correspondence 
with them, in order to pave the way for 
a general union of the English and 
Scottish dissenters, op a firm and scri 
fe we Its Prong the Rev. 
len, of Cupar-Angus, intends 
senting a second addveas'td the different 
bodies of dissenters in Scotland, inviting 
them to co-operate in the important 
project. We quote a short passa 
rom the address to the English d 
senters, already published. 

“ Both the profession and the prac- 
tice of religion should be entirely mat- 
ter of choice, not of force. After all, 
from what we have seen and heard of 
your associations of late years, we do 
not apprehend there is any such material 
difference between you and us on this 
head, as some might be apt at first hand 
to suppose. We are no established 
church. We make no laws to bind the 
conscience ; but merely ‘as Christ’s ser- 
vants, to publish what laws he has given 
to bind it. We seek no civil sanctions 
to our decisions, for turning them into 
matter of civil law. The power which 
we assign to church courts, appears to 
us to be little more than what you your- 
selves commonly practice in your asso- 
ciations But allowing there should be 
some small shades of difference between 
you and us on these heads, this can be 
no baf in the way of our friendly cor- 
respondence and intercourse together.” 

Sere re 


Dublin Society, to i religious know- 
ledge to the Poor of Ireland in their 
native language. 
Ir may not be generally known that a 
Society of this kind exists and prospers 
in the capital of Ireland. ‘The plan is 
to teach the native langnage by tlie in- 
proved method of education, to enable 
the pupils before they leave the schools, 
to translate Irish into English, and to 
distribute among them Irish Bibles and 
Testaments. While the society keeps 
these desirable objects in view, eve 
possible good, and no probable evil, 
may be expected from its efforts. TIre- 
land needs our tenderest care, our most 
ardent prayers, our most i 
acts of vood-will ; and nor poi 
on which visibly to that ni 
and divine command, * fi ‘ye have 
received, freely give.” We ave taken 
a slight view of a publication, entitied, 
“A brief sketch of various attempts 
which have been made to diffuse a know- 
ledge of the holy scriptures, through the 
medium of the Irish e;” and we 
think that every Brit istian ‘who 


the melioration of Ireland,. 
soar with attention, and‘ that 
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‘Extraordinary Hebrew Medal. 

le Hi 
A Kesey yp igpuse phony 
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in 
vi on the parade, in the 
cy af cn bs inscription im Syrio- 
characters is very distinetly 


perceiyed in the obverse, which pur- 
en to commemorate the resurrection 
J a head of whom is on the re- 

e materials with which it is 
are brass with an alloy of 
tly mach worn, 

i as the letters look 

had been of a very 

‘rom all inquiries that have 

i y, is the only 
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» Among the English Works pro- 
pears;— Cooper's Letters on 
the State. of Catholicism in land: 
and among those in Germany;—Annals 
of Catholic Theology and Ecclesiastical 
Jurisprudence, from the year 1807 to 
1813. “ We are not surprised,” a 
serves a. contem journalist, “ that 
the History of the Bible Society is pro- 
agribed, as that might occasion an un- 
P t suffusion in the countenance of 
the stoutest c ion of the Reman 
‘Faith; while the Hi of the Inquisi- 
tion is absolutely unfit for popular. pera- 
sal, unless in terrorem by tics: but 
why some of the others are thus distin- 
guished, we cannot divine, but must 
now satisfy our stimulated curiosity by 
ordering them without delay.” 
Dispute between the Pope and one of the 
Bishops of the German Catholic Church, 
We have just received a work, trans- 
lated from the German, entitled “Refor- 
mation in the Catholic Church of Ger- 
many, and the Downfall of Papal Au- 
thority.” From the preface we learn, 
that event which it relates, “ oc- 
cupies the attention y be all ee ge 
the consequences to expected from 
it will, in all probability, mark the oc- 
currence a8 a momentous epoch in the 
history ofEarope.” This work we hope 
svon to bring before our readers, and to 
interest astonish them by some of 
its contents. 


Glasgow Independent Academy, under the 
care of Messrs. Ewing and Wardlaw. 
We have received a most interesting 
report of this excellent institution, from 
w >: me: Faget: Sint iene limits will 
allow us to make only the following brief 

extracts :— 

Ped ane eating ony my = for the mi- 
» agreed upon by the constitnents 

depuis dean 


al, during the . The stu- 
ts have been engaged in i 


3 of composi and speak- 

ing from seriptore ; and in pursuing, at 
ge, and with private teachers, va- 
branches of classical and philo- 


sophical literatare. 
“ All the students, the committee are 
happy to say, have conducted them- 

ves, this year, perfectly to the satis- 
faction of the tutors, Fhose of them 
who preach are generally acc 
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‘the academy, which appeared bighly 
worthy of attention, the committee have 
been reluctantly obliged to decline, on 
account of the deficiency of the funds. 
They, regret not only the disappointmen 
of the individuals immediately concern- 
ed, but also the want of that constant 
and growing supply of labourers which 
Providence offered, and which, there is 
reason to fear, the churches may feel 
and lament at a future period. Should 
it please God to put it into the hearts 
of his people to fnraish the necessary 
means, in greater abundance, the com- 
mittee will be happy to invite a renewal 
of the above applications, and to accede 
to them, and to others also, which may 
hereafter be made, if, after examination, 
they shall prove satisfactory. 


List of those who have received their edu- 
cation in this Academy. 
. Robert M‘Lachlan, pastor of the 
charch in Paisley. 
. John Hill, pastor of the church in 
Han 


. Alexander Ewing, pastor of the 
chureh in Thurso. 
. Alex. Begg, pastor of the church in 
Frazer bargh. 
Mr. John Maclaren, preaching in Bread- 
albane. 
Mr. James Spence, Inverness. 
Mr. William Swan, St. Petersburgh. 


Present Students. 
Mr. Thomas Woodrow. 
Mr. Neil M‘Kechnie. 
Mr. Gilbert Wardlaw, jun. 
Mr. Archibald Jack. 
Mr. George Cullen, 
Mr. Archibald Dewar. 
Mr. David Bisset M‘Kenzie. 
Mr. James Clow. 


Unitarians. 

Tue Unitarians have recently held a 
meeting in London, for the purpose of 
forming a distinct society, for the pro- 
tection of the bps, em iberty of their 
own body. They adduce, as the ground 
of this distinctive proceeding, which, of 
course, as far as it regards the preserva- 
tion of religious liberty, we cannot ob- 
ject to, the vexatious proceedings against 

t. Wright, of Liverpool, and the 
Wolverhampton Case. With how much 
truth and justice they advert to this 
latter case, as tending to show the ne- 
cessity of preserving their religious 
a ae of the previous columns of 
this ber of our work will amply 


Religious Intelligence. : 135 
rate, op the,ground thatthe [ 


no profit, has been refused at the 
ter sessions, and the rate confirns 
the place of worship for 2001. per , 
We forbear to go into all the. par- 
ticulars, of the case at present, which, 
we are informed, is to be removed to 
the King’s Bench. eyes are 
turned to the result, and it behoves the 
friends of religions liberty to preservea 
watchful attention on this subject, as 
something must soon be done to obtain 
relief from this form of persecution and 
oppression. 

Meeting House burnt down. 
WE regret to learn, that the Dissenting 
Meeting at Buntingford, Herts, was, 
in the course of the few last days, totally 
destroyed by a fire breaking out in the 
neighbourhood. The fire was purely 
accidental, and has dene much ether 
considerable damage. Great concern 
is felt and manifested in the place for 
the loss. We hope, that the Rev, Mr. 
Brown, the worthy pastor of the place, 
who has recently sutlered the loss of his 
esteemed partner in life, will meet with 
encouragement and assistance from the 
friends of religion, and receive support 
from above, equal to his day, under 
these afflictive and trying circumstances. 


Sutton, Lincolnshire. 
To the Editors. 
Ir will doubtless be gratifying to the 
friends of religious liberty,to know, that 
while the cause of Christ at this place has 
excited so much interest in the public 
ou its behalf, and so largely shared. in 
christian sympathy, benevolence, and 
prayer, it has been crowned by the aban- 
dant blessing of the Lord. Prayer has 
been heard. The desire of our hearts 
has been granted. God has done great 
things for us. Our success far exceeds 
our expectations. He hasnot only roused 
us to maintain the sacred rights of con- 
science inviolable in matters of 
and excited a spirit of hearing, but has 
awakened a serious concern for salva- 
tion, and enkindled the fervors of genuine 
piety and fively devotion us, 
y they never extinguished! ‘Hore 
the gospel prevails and triumphs amid 
the persecution and contempt of the 
very persons who were instrumental in 
the tyrannical expuision of the Rev. S. 
k. They attempt tooverawe us 
by their frowns, and terrify us by their 
threats, but all their attempts 
abortive, for God encourages us By his 
smiles, supports us by his promises, and 
prospers us by his blessing. In order 
ond participate, al the priviogesset te 
participate, P 
Rory Seapnons aa ong oan re a 
n church, according serip- 
tural and liberal principles of indepen 
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dency. Our new chapel is completed, 
and will (by divine permission) ong 
for the public worship of God, on Wed- 
the 10th of February, 1819 ; on 
which interesting occasion, the Rev. 
John Leifchild, of London, the Rev. 
James Arrow, of Lynn, and the Rev.R. 
Alliott, of Nottingham, staud engaged to 
. It is our heart's desire and 
prayer, that the great head of the church 
will accept of the house we have built, 
as a place for the display of his adorable 
tions. Here may he condescend 
to dwell perpetually. Here may he by 
his spirit and providence cause the doc- 
triues of his sovereign grace to be fear- 
lessly proclaimed in all their native 
jesty and grandeur ; to be maintained 
inall theirimmaculate purity ; to be felt 
in all their transforming energy ; and to 
be enjoyed in all their ineflable delights, 

to the very latest posterity. T. E. 


New Chapel inthe Poultry. 
Our readers are acquainted with the 
laying of the foundation stone for anew 
-chapel, for the use of the congregation 
now assembling in Camomile Street, un- 
der the care of the Rev. J. Clayton, on 
Thursday, December the 17th, 1818. 
From the excellent address delivered by 
‘the pastor on that occasion, which has 
since been published, and has reached 
a second edition, we make the following 
extracts: 

“'The spot on which we now stand has 
been subjected to a variety of vicissi- 
tudes. For ages it was occasionally 
watered by the superfluous tides of that 
noble river which rolls in our vicinity, 
and which is a source of health, —_ 
and opulence to the inhabitants of this 
vast city and the surrounding country. 
From the scanty information which at 
this distance of time we are able to ga- 
ther, it seems to have been occupied as 
the scite of a few insignificant houses or 
cottages, which either fell into decay, or 
were pulled down, for the erection of a 
market-place ; and thisimmediately took 
its name from the fowls which were sold 
here to supply the tables of the residents 
in the metropolis. Long before the citi- 
zens had the appointment of their she- 
rifis, the ground was selected as a cen- 
tral ice for a prison, though it is not 

in what year the house of 
confinement was built. Stow, in his 
survey of London, published in 1618, 
says; ‘Some four houses west of St. Mil- 
dred’s church, is a prison-house pertain- 
ing to one of the sherifis of Li » and 
is called the Counter in the Poultrie ; 
this hath been there kept time out of 
mind, for, 1 have not of the original 
;’- but another change awaited 

on which we stand, and 

having been removed, we 
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are assembled this morning to lay the 
‘foundation stone of a house, for the 
worship of Him, who, amidst the revo- 
lutions of his providence, as well as by 
the efficiency of his grace, exhibits his 
high prerogative, —‘ Behold, I create all 
thi new !"”— 

—“ Itis a fact not unworthy of notice, 
that very near to the scite of the Poul- 
try Chapel, ‘ Henry Wallace erected, 
about the year 1281, the first great con- 
duit toconvey sweet water, in pipes un- 
der ground, from Paddington to the 
City; which was castellated with lead. 
What are the sanctuaries in our metro- 
polis, but so many reservoirs, the streams 
from which gladden the city of God, the 
holy place of the tabernacles of the Most 
High ?— May the erection in which we 
hope to worship, add tothe number of 
these fountains, which shall refresh and 
cool the thirsting multitudes who may 
come to‘ draw water from the wells of 
salvation.’”— 

— “ When the preceeding Address was 
closed, the stone, in the lower half of 
which a cavity had been cut, had a 
giass bottle laid in it, containing a sheet 
of brass with the following inscription : 
together with the names of the minister, 
deacons, committee, and architect.” 

* This Plate was deposited the seven- 
teenth of December, 1818, in the fifty- 
ninth year of the Reign of Georce LIT, 
and in the Mayoralty of Joun AtK1ns, 
on laying the First tone of a CHAPEL 
erected for the Congregation attending 
the ministry of the Rev. Joun Cray- 
Ton, Jun. on a Piece of Freehold 
Ground, Ninety-two feet East and West, 
by Sixty feet North and South: also 
Thirty-three feet North and South, by 
Thirty-six feet East and West, lately 
purchased of the Corporation of the 
City of London for the Price of 2,0001. 
which Ground is the Scite on which the 
Povttry Comprer formerly stood.’ 

“ The mpper half of the stone was 
then placed and cemented on the lower, 
after which the assembly sung the fifth 
part of the LIsth Psalm; and the Rev. 
G. CLayton, of Walworth, concluded 
with importunate prayer.” — 

We add the closing note of this ad- 
dress, and sincerely hope the hint sug- 
gested by it will not be lost. 

—* This little record may serve as a 
memorial of the interesting transaction 
which it describes, and as a fresh excite- 
ment of those devotional and benevo- 
lent feelings whjch were drawn forth 
into vigorous exercise, by the scene of 
which there were many witnesses. If 
perchance the eye vf some christian 
stranger should pass over these lines, 
possibly they may also awaken his de- 
sire to assist us in our labours by his 
liberality, or at least to mingle his peti- 
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tions with our own ;— Let thy work ap- 
pear unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children. And let the beauty 
of the Lord our God be a 
establish thou the work o' 


m us, and 
our bands 


upon us; yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou it!’” 


Recent refusal to bury a Dissenter. 
To the Editors. 


Havine recently witnessed a very un- 
usual display of ecclesiastical authority, 
or speaking more correctly, of popish 
tyranny, I shall feel greatly obliged if 
some one of yonr correspondents will 
answer, in your next, the following 
question ; — 

What degree and what kind of evi- 
dence can a minister of the Church of 
England demand of the baptism of a 
Dissenter, if duly requested to bury 
such a person, when no certificate or 
written document can be obtained ? 

At some futute time I may, perhaps, 
beg the insertion of a few lines in your 
vainable miscellany, stating the circam- 
stances, which have impelled me thus 
to intrude myself on your notice, and 
the attention of your numerous and in- 

t readers, 


Annual Sermon at Jewin Street Chapel. 
Tue Annual Sermon on behalf of the 
Society for the relief of the necessitous 
widows and children of Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers, will be preached by 
the Rev. George Clayton, at the Old 
Jewry Chapel, removed to Jewin Street, 
Re pa Street, on Wednesday the 
Tth of April next. 

Death of the Rev. W. Parry, late Theolo- 
gictl Tutor at Wymondicy Academy, 
Herts. 

Tus afflicting event took place on the 

9th of January, 1819, after a lingering 

iliness of nine weeks. Mr. Parry’s 
hea'th had been declining for a consi- 
derable time previously to the attack 
which eventually carried him off. The 

mre of his laborious duties, especi- 
ally in their earlier period, at the Aca- 
demy, seem to have borne too heavily 
on his constitution, though naturally 
robust. 

Afteran honourable course of forty 
yearsin the christian ministry, and of 
twenty years in the tutorship of the 
Academy atWymondley, commenced by 
Dr. Doddridge, at Northampton, this 
eminent and faithful servant of Christ 
entered into his eternal rest, filled with 

a throngh grace.” 

res took place on Thars- 
day the 21st of January, amidst a large 
concourse of and mourning 
frleuds, The Rev. Mr. Turabull, the 
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colleague of the deceased, delivered an 
address, aud the Rev. Mr. Chaplin, of 
Bishop Stortford, preached a funeral 
sermon on the occasion, in the Rev. Mr. 
Geard’s meeting-house, Hitchen, to a 
crowded. and attentive congregation, 
from Hebrew xi. 4 “ He being dead, 
yet speaketh” The Rev. Mr. Morell, 
of St. Neot’s, Mr. Dobson, of Chishill, 
Mr. Geard, of Hitchin, and several 
other ministers, assisted and attended at 
the mournful solemnities . 

*,* We hope to present our readers, 
in due time, with a memoir of the late 
Mr. Parry. - 

Death of the Rev. H. Mends. 
WE are concerned also to hear of the 
almost. sudden death, in the course of the 
last month, of the Rev. H. Mends, of 
Plymouth. The deceased, before reti- 
ring to rest, had been gazing on the 
stars, and had remarked on the beauty 
and tranquillity of an evening sky. He 
became soon after seized with spasmo- 
dic affections, and called for a hand- 
kerchief to am brought him from his 
coat pocket, but before his request 
could be complied with, he was a corpse. 


Death of the Rev. C. Burckhardt, 
Tus excellent Swiss clergyman, known 
and esteemed for his indetatigable zeal: 
in distributing and selling copies of the 
Holy Scriptures throughout Egypt, Pa- 
lestine, and Syria, was, ow the 12th of 
August, 1818, attacked with the fever 
at Aleppo, whither he bad gone on this 
benevolent errand, and fell a victim to 
its ravages in a few days.. Many in va- 
rious parts of this extent of country 
were afraid of receiving and distribu- 
ting the scriptures; but the zealous 
Burckhardt knew no fear. Every where 
he was seen, opening his cases and invit- 
ing all around. to possess themselves of 
the sacred book. Thousands revere his 
name. Rest, happy soul, in thy reward. 


Death of Mr. J. Kemp, Hoxton. 
On Thursday morning last at five o’elock, 
departed this life, Mr. James Kemp, of 
Hoxton, at the advanced age of 73 years. 
Mr. Kemp was well known to most per- 
sons who had any acquaintance with the 
dissenting church and congregation at 
Hoxton, as the senior deacon, and, to- 

ether with the late Dr. Simpson, the 
fret founder of that church. He and 
his partnerin life, who is now his bereav- 
ed widow, were the founders df the first 
sunday school in Hoxton, nearly forty 
years since. In every other branch of 
christian benevolence, he was a 
conspicuous for zeal and devotion ; 
his loss will be severely felt in the 
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Literary Notiees.—Answers ta Corrrespondents. 


TATERARY NOTICES. 
Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
The Editors will feel obliged to Literary 
cidiapinieation of Notices, (Post Paid,) suited, to this Department of the 


CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


_ Memoirs of the Life, Wee and Reli- 
‘Connexions, of John Owen, D.D. some 
Dean of Christ Church, and Vice~Chan- 

cellor of Oxford : comprisin 
of the Leading Events of his 
state of and Reli 


s; of the 
Parties, and 
pcan Daly ila lh =: penal bai Ser 
temporaries, &c. illiam Orme, Mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Perth. The author will 
be greatly indebted to any 6c gentleman who 
is in possession of unpub 


Dr. Owen, for the communication 


of it, or who could suggest where any thing. 


relating to him might be found, as some 
parts of the fen life are involved in 


obscurity. 
_ In the Press, DV eine of eiasens ie Gra. 
ition of the First Chapter 
le to the Colossians. By 


id 6 ee 
eek 


also Notices: 


ed information - 


SELECT LIST OF WORKS “RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 
Obligations to the Observanee of the Lerd’s 
Supper ; a Sermon, preached at the Monthly 
Association of Min rs and Churches, at 
New Broad Street, the 7th of January 1819. 
— H. F. Burder. 
Peace or War, or the Year 1850 antici- 
Bl e between a Tutor and his 
to recommend universal 
PeNovi Testamenti Greci Jesu Christi, 
Tameion ; Concordantiz, ita concinna- 
tum, ut et loca endi, et ie Mor 
significationes e tionum diversitates 
per collationem Coon ducis instar 
esse possit. Opera Erasmi Schmidii, Greco 
Lat. et Mathem. Prof. Accedit nova prcfatio 


Ernesti Salomonis C i. Printed at the 
re 4 ? aeene ress; in, 2. vols. 8vo. 


"Discourses illustrative of the Designs of 
By Daniel Dewar, LL.D. Pro- 

fetnot Mor Phil a y in the University, 
— — College, A rdeen. 8vo. price 


whe Histor of the ancient’ Town and 


’ for the benefit of the Poor; with Plates, and 


an ; &o. George Redford, A.M, 
a . Miches) Boo 20s: boards. 

A Third Edition of Mr. Griffin's Memoirs 
of bog James Wilson; in 12me. with a 
Portrait, 5s. 


Nok a 


Second Balin, 2 ols 
The Youn 
sisting of a 7 dewey Ledlend be bes = ea 
Intendedas: stone in Morality, nd 
of Sunday Schools. J. Baxter, of Bark- 
island , near Hali 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Messrs. 


Harris. —Freeston.—Greville Ewing.— 


Students of Hoxton Academy. emgage gp he ‘Town 
Jefierson.— Philip 


Sloper.— George Cesteyrr 
Thomas 


Hooper.—Snelgar.—Orme,— 
Richard Watson,— Dr, Winter. he 
J. Clayton, Jun.— i - 


.—- Leac bin, — Hall.— Wardlaw 


weper aie “same Houston.— Ne quid nimis.— Astrop.— tor. 
th amt J, M.—A plain, blant:maz.— M, N. rte ge Naa 


Bristolius is informed his paper is not 


—, 


ite to our mind. 
‘of this work will admit papers of the description referred to by 
will much oblige the Editors 


forwarding any of that nature. 


of the Critique on Dr, Owen’s writings, &c. arrived: too late for: 


we are under the necessity 


of postponing the con 
> DB. ‘Smith, on the Seripture een to the Person of the Messiah; which: 


in our next aeetsi 
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